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ARTICLE I. 


COMMUNION WINE.* 
By Rev. P. AnstapT, A. M., Editor Teachers’ Fournal, York, Pa. 


What kind of wine shall we place on our communion tables ? 
The time has come when the Church must answer this question. 
Shall we use the unfermented fruit of the vine? or shall we use 
the fermented, alcoholic, intoxicating wines of commerce? The 
prevailing practice in the churches has been to use the latter kind, 
and a formidable array of learning has been brought forward to 
prove that only the fermented juice of the grape can properly 
be called wine, that the unfermented grape-juice is not wine at 
all, that Christ made and drank fermented wine and used it at 
the institution of the Holy Supper, and consequently none but 
the fermented juice of the grape should be used at the celebra- 
tion of that holy ordinance. I propose to show in this article, 
that the unfermented juice of the grape is also called wine in 


*The following works have been consulted, and we have availed our- 
selves more or less of their help in the preparation of this article. We 
give the titles for the benefit of those who desire to enter more deeply into 
the study of this subject: The Temperance Bible Commentary, by Dr. 
F, R. Lees; Temperance Text Book, by the same author; Oinos: A Dis- 
cussion of the Bible Wine Question, by Leon C, Field, A. M.; The Bible 
Rule of Temperance, by Geo. Duffield, D. D.; Unfermented Wine a Fact, 
by Norman Herr, M. D., F. L. S.; The Wines of the Bible, by C. D, 
Fowler, D. D.; Communion Wine and Bible Temperance, by Rev. W. 
M. Thayer; Gospel Temperance, by Rev. J. M. Van Buren; Wine Drink- 
ing and the Scriptures, by Prof. Taylor Lewis, LL. D.; Moderation and 
Total Abstinence, or Dr. Crosby and his R eviewers, 
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the Scriptures, that this was undoubtedly the kind which Christ 
made, drank and used at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
and consequently the most appropriate kind for Christians to 
use for this purpose now. My first proposition is that 

I. There are two kinds of wine spoken of in the Bible. The one 
kind is commended as a blessing, the other is denounced as a 
curse. The word wine is a generic term, in which a number of 
species are embraced, which are all called wine, whether fer- 
mented or unfermented, and it is only by their context that we 
are enabled to tell which kind is meant. All that is necessary to 
convince any intelligent mind of this truth, is to compare some 
of the passages of Scripture with each other in which the word 
wine occurs. He must be dull of comprehension, indeed, who 
cannot see from the language in which wine is spoken of in dif- 
ferent passages, that there is more than one kind of wine alluded 
to in the Bible. For convenience in the comparison [| will place 
a few of these opposite Scripture wine passages side by side in 
parallel columns : 

Wine which cheereth God and 
man. Judges 9: 13. 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging. Prov. 20: 1. 





Corn shall make the young men 
cheerful and new wine the maids, 
Zech. 9: 17. 


Wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man. Psalm 104: 15. 


So shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst 
out with new wine. Prov. 3: Io. 

They shall dwell under his shad- 
ow; they shall be revived as the 
corn, and grow as the vine, the scents 
thereof shall be as the wine of Leb- 
anon. Hosea 14: 7. 


Woe unto them that rise up early 
in the morning, that they may fol- 
low strong drink, that continue until 
night till wine inflame them. Isaiah 
5: UL 

Weep and howl, O ye drinkers of 
wine. Joell: 5. 

Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth its color in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright 
(when it foams). At last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder. Prov. 23: 31, 32. 

Their wine is the poison of dra- 
gons, and the cruel venom of asps. 
Deut. 32 : 33. 

In the hand of the Lord there is 
a cup, and the wine is red, it is full 
of mixture, and he poureth out of 
the same; but the dregs thereof all 
the wicked of the earth shall wring 
them out and drink them. Psalm 
75: 8. 
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Come, buy wine and milk without Woe unto him that giveth his 
money and without price. Isa. 55:1. neighbor drink, that puttest thy bot- 
tle to him, and maketh him drunk, 

Hab. 2: 15. 

Now the Bible is certainly consistent with itself; no one pas- 
sage can really contradict another; yet how can these opposite 
designations of wine be reconciled on the one-wine theory, 
which contends that only one kind of wine is spoken of in the 
Bible, namely the fermented, alcoholic and intoxicating, and 
whose advocates sneer at what they call the “exploded two-wine 


theory ?” 


In the above passages, let it be observed, that it is not the 
quantity of the wine drank, but the gua/ity that is condemned. 
I append also the following tabular statement, kindly com- 
piled for my use in this article from Abbott’s Commentary, by 


Rev. L. A. Gotwald, D. D. 


THE BIBLE 


COMMENDS WINE. 


As an offering to God with oil and 
wheat: 
Numbers 18 : 12. 
10 : 37-39. 

As a blessing to man: 
Gen, 27 : 28-37. Deut. 7: 13. 
Judges 9: 13. Proverbs 3: to. 
Isaiah 65:8. Joel 3:18. Ps. 
104: 15. Zech. 9: 17. 

As an emblem of spiritual blessing : 
Isaiah 55:1. Sol. Songs 7 : 9. 

As a perpetual memorial of Christ's 

atoning sacrifice : : 
Matt. 26: 26-29. Mark 14 : 22- 
25. Ist Cor. 10: 16. 

As a medicine : 

Prov. 31:6, 7. 1 Tim. 5 : 23. 

By the example of Jesus Christ: 
John 2: 1-11. Luke 7: 34. 


Nehemiah 


CONDEMNS WINE. 
As a cause of violence and woe : 
Prov. 4:17; 23: 29-32. 
Of self security and irreligion : 
Isaiah 28: 7; 56:12. Hab. 2: 5. 
As a poison : 
Deut. 32 : 33. Prov. 23: 31. 
Hosea 7 : 5. 
As an accompaniment of wicked- 
edness : 
Isaiah 5 : 22. 
As an emblem of divine wrath : 
Ps. 60: 3; 75:8. Isaiah 51 : 
17. Jer. 25:15. Rev. 14:10. 
16 : Io. 
By the example of priests on enter- 
ing the tabernacle : 
Lev. 10 : 8-11. 
Of Rechabites : 
Jer. 35 : 6. 
Of Nazarites : 
Numb. 6 : 2, 3. 
Of Daniel: 
Daniel 1 : 8, 12. 


How can we avoid the inference that two different kinds of 
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wine are designated by these totally different characterizations 
of them? Prof. Moses Stuart, one of the greatest biblical schol- 
ars of our age, says, “I cannot refuse to take this position, with- 
out virtually impeaching the Scriptures of contradiction or in- 
consistency.” 

An attempt has been made to meet this argument by citing 
other things, which it is claimed, are spoken of in the Scriptures 
in like contradictory terms. Prof. Bumstead in Aibliotheca Sa- 
cra. Jan. '81, instances rain, as a blessing, “given alike to the 
just and the unjust, and as a curse, sent to destroy the inhabi- 
tants of the earth in the flood.” Dr. Moore, in the /rinceton 
Review, cites the tongue, which St. James calls a fire, a world 
of iniquity, but which is nevertheless “an organ of unspeakable 
benefit to man ;" wrath, “which may be either a blessing or a 
curse,’ knowledge, which St. Paul says “puffeth up, but which 
is elsewhere described in the Scriptures as an excellent thing,” 
marriage which the apostle both approves (1 Tim. 4: 3) and 
disapproves (1 Cor. 7 : 1), God, who is “love” and “a consum- 
ing fire,” Christ, who is both a Saviour and a “stone of stumbling ;” 
the lion who is an emblem of Christ and of the devil; leaven, 
unto which the kingdom of heaven is likened, and of which, as 
the symbol of Pharisaic doctrine, men are bidden to beware, and 
the four cups of the Passover, which the Talmud expressly de- 
clares, symbolize both blessings and curses. And then both 
authors ask, if we are to infer in these cases, that there are two 
kinds of rain, tongues, knowledge, &c., or that the distinction 
lies in the uses of the several objects? As regards the rain, 
the lion, the leaven, the Passover cups, it is apparent on the sur- 
face that they are used in a purely figurative sense, and that in 
no instance is the object itself intended to be described as in- 
trinsically good or bad. It is not the tongue of flesh that is 
meant, for example, but the evil disposition which it symbolizes, 
and which would remain, were the physical member literally cut 
out. As regards the other examples, it is admitted that the 
best gifts may be abused, and that even so excellent # thing as 
knowledge may become an “accession of pride.’ But the warn- 
ing against the abuse of a good thing furnishes no parallel 
against the use of a kind of wine which is distinctly declared a 
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bad thing, as in Prov. 20: 1, “Wine is a mocker,” and in many 
other passages. ‘This remark applies also to marriage, which is 
everywhere commended in the Scriptures, except in this special 
instance, where under exceptional circumstances it is suggested 
as inexpedient. As regards wealth, the Bible nowhere con- 
demns it, or warns against it as intrinsically bad, but it warns 
against the inordinate desire for it. Dr. Moore, in Presd. Ke- 
view, says, “Some people, to be consistent, should put away 
wealth, as an accursed thing,” and refers to 1 lim. 6:9, 10. 
But the apostle does not say that money, but the /ove of money 
is a root of evil. The reference to God and Christ and their 
two-fold attitude towards sin and the persistent sinner on the 
one hand, and toward the repentant believer on the other are in 
no sense pertinent to the case in hand. 

We hold, therefore, that there are two kinds of wine spoken 
ot in the Bible; the two classes of passages in the Scriptures, 
the one condemnatory and the other commendatory, could not 
be indiscriminately applied to the two substances. Unfermented 
wine would not be forbidden, since it is a perfectly naturai, nu- 
tritious and healthful beverage. It could not properly be the 
symbol of wrath and destruction any more than the corn and 
oil with which it is often joined. It would be the proper em- 
blem of mercy and salvation, as bread and oil are (for example, 
Psalm 104 : 15), and as it is itself especially in the Lord's Sup- 
per. On the other hand, termented wine could not properly be 
commended for use, or employed as a symbol of blessing and 
life, as alcohol is detrimental to the health of the system. The 
Scriptures describe it as poison. Such is the signification of the 
Hebrew term Chemah. This is the word which the Psalmist 
uses, when he says, (Psalm 140 : 3), Adder’s poison, (Chemah), 
is under their lips. This explains the figure in Prov. 23 : 32, 
“At last it stingeth like an adder.’’ So we read, “Their wine 
(Chemah), is the poison of dragons,” Deut. 32 : 33. “Take the 
wine cup of his fury,” literally, take the cup of the wine which 
is poison (Chemah), Jer. 25:15. “The princes have made him 
sick with bottles (literally, Chemah, poison) of wine.” “Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
(literally chemah, poison) to him.” Hab. 2:15. It is incredi- 
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ble, that such a substance, which the Bible and science unite in 
describing as a poison, a fermented, alcoholic wine, should be 
the same as that which the sacred Scriptures commend and 
sanction, and the Saviour hallowed in the Holy Supper. 

The two kinds of wine are totally distinct in their constituent 
parts, as shown in the following comparative table : 


UNFERMENTED WINE IS COM- FERMENTED WINE IS COM- 
POSED OF POSED OF 

1, Gluten. 1. Alcohol : 

2. Sugar. 2. CGnanthic Acid. 

3. Gum. 3. CEnanthic Ether. 

4. Various odorous matiers. 4. Essential, or volatile oils. 

5- Malic Acid. 5. Acetic Acid. 

6. Citric Acid. 6. Sulphate of Potash. 

7. Phosphorus, and 7. Bouquet, or Aroma. 

8. Sulphur in combination, 8. Chlorides of Potassium and So- 
g. Bitartrate of Potash. dium. 
10. Tartrate of Lime. g. Tannin and coloring matter. 
it. Water, &c. 10. Undecomposed Sugar, Gum, 


etc., in small quantities, 

The first six elements in the second table are entirely new com- 
pounds, and there is no more chemical identity between the two 
substances, than between barley and beer. 

The following table taken from Encyclopedia Britannica given 
by Brande in 1881-3, shows the percentage of alcohol in the 
different kinds of fermented wines : 


Lissa... . . . « « 25.41 Rhine Wine,max. . . . 13.31 
Port, maximum .. . . 23.92 Rhine Wine,min. . . . . 8,00 
Port, minimum . . . . . 19.82 Tokay... ... . . 10.46 
Madeira, average . . . . 20.25 Wico .., ... . + 13.50 
Comeieama .....: . Simp Sime. . . - - 0 o « SO 
Lachrymae Christi . . . 18.24 Frontignan . . . . . . 11.80 
Cherry,max. . . . . . 1837 Malmsey...... . 15.20 
Cherry,min.. . . . . . 17.00 Bucellas . ..... . 17.10 
Lisbon. . . . . . . + 417.45 Hermittage, white. . . . 16.14 
Malaga ... . + 1§.98 Roussillion . . . . . . 15.96 
Bordeaux, (claret) max. . . 15.11 Tinto(Red French) . . . 12,32 
Bordeaux, min.. . . . . 11.95 Burgundy,max. .. . . 12.32 
Graves (Bordeaux) . . . 11.84 Burgundy,min. . . . . 11,00 
Champaigne, white . . . 11.84 Nice . . .. . . . . 1350 
Champaigne, red. . . 10.64 


In 7irosh, “vintage seeds,” the unfermented wine, there is 
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not a deleterious element. Gluten makes blood, and sugar is 
“fattening.” But after fermentation the elements, as the analy- 
sis shows, are changed. Both gluten and sugar are destroyed, 
and alcohol and other constituents take their place. The alco- 
hol results from the sugar, and is highly intoxicating and pois- 
onous. How appropriate for the Bible to say, as it does: “Its 
wine (tirosh) is found in the cluster, and one saith, Destroy it 
not, for a d/essing is in it!” It is eqnally appropriate for the 
Bible to say of the other: “Wine (yayin) is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whoso is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
Would it be appropriate to say of unfermented wine (tirosh): 
“Wine is a mocker,” &c.? Of course it would not. 

My second proposition is that 

Il. Zhe Scriptures distinguish between these two kinds of wine 
by the words which they employ to designate them. There are 
eleven Hebrew words used in the Old Testament, which are al] 
translated ze in our authorized English version ; namely : 

Yayin. This is the first and most frequently used word 
for wine in the Old Testament. It is a generic term including 
the unfermented, or pure “blood of the grape,” preserved juice, 
and the juice after being fermented, and drugged, as well. It 
occurs in all 141 times. It is employed by Nehemiah 5 : 18 in 
the phrase £a/-yayin, LXX, en passin oinos, Vulg., vina diversa. 
English version, “all sorts of wine.” In many of the texts 
where yayim occurs it is applied to the unfermented juice of the 
grape, as Canticles 5 : 1 (compared with 7 : 9), where yayin re- 
fers to a sweet, innocent wine, which might be drunk “abun- 
dantly” by young women. But in other passages it is applied 
to every species of fermented grape juice, as in Prov. 23: 31, 
where it is described as ‘red’ and ‘sparkling,’ and ‘moving it- 
self,’ in which condition we are forbidden even to look upon it 
with desire. 

Ahsis occurs in five texts. Cant. 8:2; Isa. 49: 26; Joelr: 
5; 3:18; Amos 9:13. The word is plainly connected with 
ahsas, ‘to tread,’ and denotes ‘something trodden out.’ It is 
grape juice purely ; and denotes the newly expressed juice of 
the grape, or other fruit. 

Sobe, from sabah, to drink to satiation, occurs but three times. 
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It probably denoted a rich boiled wine, such as would speedily 
surfeit. In Isa. 1 : 22 the allusion to mixing with water favors 
the vein of a boiled wine. Hosea 4: 18 “Their drink is sour,” 
literally “sour is their sode,” which suggests Columella’s remark, 
“Defructum is accustomed to grow sour, however carefully pre- 
pared.” There is no proof that sode ever designated an intoxi- 
cating beverage. 

Tirosh. This word occurs thirty-eight times in the Hebrew 
Bible, first in Gen. 27 : 28, “Plenty of corn and wine.” It is 
translated “wine” in our English Bible twenty-six times, “new 
wine” eleven times, and “sweet wine’’ once. More controversy 
has been waged over this term than over all the other words for 
wine combined. A careful examination of this term in all the 
passages where it is used has induced Dr. Lees to conclude that 
it means “not wine at all, but the fruit of the vineyard in its nat- 
ural condition.” 7irosh seems to have been the word used for 
vine-fruit in its natural, solid state, and with special reference to 
its being the source and material of wine. In thirty instances 
it is mentioned in connection with dagan, “corn;” in twenty- 
one instances it occurs in connection with yifzhar, “oil.” Dr. 
Lees says, “These three terms constitute a beautiful triad of 
blessings, 1. corn-fruit, 2. vine-fruit, 3. orchard-fruit, or, in other 
words the produce of the field, vineyard and orchard. In Micah 
6: 15 we have a beautiful Hebrew parallelism which illustrates 
this position : 

Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap ; 

Thou shalt tread the olives (zayéth), but shalt not anoint thee with oil ; 

And (tread) “vosh, but shalt not drink yayzn. 

This makes it plain that “rosh was the natural source of yayin, 
as the olive was of the oil. It is everywhere treated as a nat- 
ural product. It is found “in the cluster,” (Isa. 65 : 8), “gath- 
ered,” (Deut. 11 : 14), put into “storehouse,” (2 Chron. 32: 28), 
“trodden,” (Micah 6: 15), “burst out from the press,” (Prov. 3 : 
10), and makes the vats “overflow,” (Joel 2:24). It is never 
spoken of as being poured out, put into cups, or drunk, except 
in a single instance, Isa. 62 : 8, and here, no doubt, it is spoken 
of figuratively or elliptically. But in not one of those 38 pas- 
sages where the term “rosh occurs and is translated wine in the 
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English Bible, can it be shown that it means fermented or intox- 
icating wine. This is virtually admitted by all the advocates of 
the so-called “one wine” theory. Thus Smith’s dictionary of the 
Bible says, “The allusions to the effects of “#rosh are confined to 
a single passage, but this is a most decisive one, namely Hos. 
4:11, ‘Whoredom and wine (yayin), and new wine (frosh) take 
away the heart,’ where “#rosh appears as the climax of engross- 
ing influence, in immediate connection with yayin.” These 
words were copied in Schaff’s edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia 
and are quoted by all that have written on that side of the ques- 
tion, so far as we have seen, and they seem to regard it as an 
unanswerable argument, that “#vosh is the Hebrew term along 
with yayin, for intoxicating wine. But when they admit, that 
of the 38 times in which “rosh appears in the Hebrew Bible, it 
cannot be shown to mean intoxicating wine, but maintain that 
only in this one place it means intoxicating wine, then they admit 
that this is an exception to the general rule. But certainly 37 
instances on the one side must outweigh the one exception on 
the other side. Now, they are as much bound to explain the 
exception as we are, but we have not seen that they have ever 
attempted such an explanation. We will, therefore, volunteer 
an explanation for them. 

In a climax the last term must be the strongest or highest in 
degree. In this instance, if it is a climax, “rosh, new wine, 
must be more intoxicating than yayin, old wine, but “rosh in 
the other 37 passages where it occurs can not be shown to be 
intoxicating at all, but yay is in many passages clearly an in- 
toxicating wine, therefore this passage contains no climax at all 
as regards the degree of the power of intoxication. A careful 
study of the context will give us the best explanation of this 
passage. The people of Israel had apostatized from God and 
committed idolatry, which in the Scriptures is called whoredom, 
and it is also actually attended by licentiousness and sensuality 
in the use of intoxicating drinks. But “rosh, as has been shown, 
does not mean wine at all, but vine-fruit, grapes in clusters, and 
therefore by a figure of speech vineyards, possessions, riches, 
all which took away their hearts from God. We quote here the 
language of Dr. Lees in his admirable Bible Commentary : 

Vor. XVI. No.1. 2 
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1. “By ‘whoredom’ is here to be understood, as throughout 
the prophecy, illicit worship rendered by the chosen people to 
heathen gods. This worship was spiritual fornication, and by 
it their hearts were captivated—literally ‘taken away’ from that 
exclusive trust and allegiance which they owed to God, as Je- 
hovah of hosts and their covenant King. 

2. “By yayin, wine,—the type of sensual gratification—their 
hearts had also been captivated—drawn away from that supreme 
affection which they owed to God as their divine Redeemer and 
Benefactor. 

3. By “rosh, the fruit of the vine—the type of natural, earthly 
good,—their hearts had been captivated—‘taken away’ from 
God, as the infinite goodness and the fountain of spiritual joy.” 

This was the threefold apostacy of which the children of Is- 
rael had been guilty. (1). They went after strange gods, instead 
of after the true God; (2). Their best affections consisted in sen- 
sual pleasure, instead of being fixed upon the Divine love; (3). 
And their estimate of good was limited to earthly things, (rep- 
resented by “rosh, one of the most delicious of natural elements) 
instead of embracing Him ‘from whom all blessings flow.’ 

This disposes of the last resort of those who hold that both 
yayin and tirosh are intoxicating articles. 

Shechar. This word occurs twenty-three times. It is ren- 
dered “strong drink” in all instances, except Num. 28 : 7, where 
it is translated “strong wine,” and in Ps. 69: 7, where, instead 
of drinkers of shechar the A. V. reads simply “drunkards.” As 
yayin is the generic term for the liquid of “#rosh, so shechar is 
the generic term for yitschar, orchard fruit, or of any other fruit 
than the grape, such as dates, pomegranates, &c. It probably 
originally denoted sweet juices of all kinds, but came at length, 
in distinction from yayin, to be applied to the juices of other 
fruits than grapes, and, like yayim, was used generically of both 
fermented and unfermented drinks. 

Chemer occurs several times in the Hebrew Bible. Mr. Bevan 
in Smith’s “Bible Dictionary” says: “It may equally well ap- 
ply to the process of fermentation, or to the frothing of liquor 
freshly pressed out, in which case it might be used as an unfer- 
mented liquid.” 
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Ashisha occurs four times. In Cant. 2: 5 it is rendered sim- 
ply “flagons ;” in the other three instances it is rendered “flagons 
of wine.”’ It is conceded on all hands to mean not wine at all, 
but a cake of pressed raisins. It therefore denotes a solid and 
not a liquid. 

Dam-anabim. This expression occurs in Gen. 49 : 11, and is 
rendered in our English Bible “blood of grapes,” and in the sin- 


_gular Dam-enab “blood of the grape.” Deut. 32 : 14. 


Shemarim “preserves,” the plural of skemar. In Is. 25 : 6, 
where the term occurs twice, it is rendered “wine on the lees,” 
but the literal meaning of the passage is, “a feast of fat things, 
a feast of preserved things,’ and the natural inference is that 
the term answers to our English “preserves.” Coverdale ren- 
ders “sweet things ;” the Bishop’s Bible “delicate things ;” Gro- 
tius “a feast of vine-fruit” (vindemia). Preserves form an es- _ 
sential part of oriental feasts. “They eat the fat (shemen) and 
drink the sweet.” Neh. 8:10. In Ps. 75 : 8, where it is ren- 
dered “dregs,” it signifies the thicker, hence sedimentary part of 
the mixture, which had not been perfectly combined with the 
rest. 

Yegeb. This word means literally, wine-press or vat, but is 
rendered in the authorized version “wine,” once, Deut. 16.: 13. 
The phrase should read, “In the gathering from the floor and 
from the press.” 

Mesek “a mixture,” is of course applicable to many mixtures, 
of wine with water, or with aromatics or with drugs. It signi- 
fies wine compounded with some other ingredients, but whether 
drugged or diluted is not necessarily indicated. 

Anabim. This word means literally “grapes,” but in one in- 
stance is rendered “wine,” under the mistaken notion of the 
meaning of ashishah, with which it is immediately connected 
in the same passage. Hos. 3: I. 

“Coming now to the New Testament we find five Greek terms 
used for beverages made from the grape and other fruits, but of 
these only two are in any instance rendered “wine” in our Eng- 
lish version.’’* 

Oinos. This word occurs thirty-two times, and has the same 


~ *Leon C. Field. 
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generic sense in the New Testament that yayim has in the Old. 
In the New Testament usage it comprehends “new wine,” vinos 
neos, Matt.9: 17; Mark 2: 22; “sweet wine” gleukos, Luke 10 
: 34, and “sour wine,” Mark 15 : 23. 

Sikera, occurs but once, Luke I : 15, and is a literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew Shechar and like that is doubtless used gen- 
erically for all kinds of beverages made from other fruits than 
the grapes. 

Oinos neos. This word is used nine times in the New Testa- 
ment and in each instance rendered “new wine.” It is a general 
term for grape juice recently expressed and unfermented; it 
may have included that also which had begun to ferment. 

Oxos. This word occurs six times in connection with the 
account of the crucifixion, and is in each case rendered “vin- 
egar.” It was a wine which had completed the acetous fermen- 
tation and was sour to a proverb (Prov. 10: 26). It was service- 
able for the purpose of sopping bread as used by laborers, Ruth 
2:14. To this day the harvesters in Italy use a similar article 
called sera and pesca. In hot climates it formed, when diluted, 
a very refreshing draught, but was not intoxicating. 

Geneema Tees Ampelou. This expression is employed three 
times in connection with the account of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper and is rendered “fruit of the vine.” It signifies 
the first and simplest produce of the grape, the fresh juice. 

Rev. Leon C. Field sums up the inquiry into the meaning of 
the terms for wine in the Scriptures, as follows: 

1. There are eleven words in the Old Testament and two in 
the New, which are rendered in our English Bible by wine, 
either singly or in connection with some other word. 

2. There are five other terms in the O. T. and four in the N. 
T., which refer to the juice of the grape or of other fruits in 
some form, so that 

3. There are in all in the O. and N. Testaments twenty-two 
terms which are applied to the products of the grape or of other 
fruits. 

4. But of these twenty-two terms, there are five which have 
no reference whatever to the juice of the grape or to the juice 
of any fruit; one, “#rosh, denotes the vine-fruit in its natural 
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solid state ; another shemarim, denotes the insoluble dregs of 
the wine, or, more probably, “preserves” or confections; an- 
other, exad, denotes simply the grape ; and the fifth, yeged, de- 
notes simply the wine-press. 

5. Of the remaining seventeen words and phrases which do 
refer to the juices of fruits, three Hebrew terms, vayin, shechar, 
and chemer, and two Greek terms, oimos and sikera are generic. 
One Hebrew term chometz and one Greek denote a wine that 
has entered the acetic state of fermentation. One Hebrew 
term, mesek, denotes a wine, either fermented or unfermented, 
which has been drugged or diluted. And six Hebrew terms, 
asis, sobe, dam-anabim, mish-rath-anabimn, debash and mamtag- 
gim, and three Greek terms, gleukos, oinos neos, geneema tees 
ampelou, denote some form of unfermented grape or other juice. 

6. With the exception of one Hebrew and one Greek word, 
which designate a beverage that has entered the acetic stage of 
fermentation, there is no term inthe O. T. or the New, which 
invariably indicates a fermented liquor, while there are nine 
which signify an unfermented article, and six others the most 
important, and by far the most frequently used, which leave us 
absolutely free to decide, by reference to the context or other 
circumstances of the case, whether or not a fermented wine is 
intended. 

Thus we see that the Scriptures distinguish between these 
two kinds of wine by the words which they employ to designate 
them. They discriminate and describe them with an accuracy 
and affluence of terms which is remarkable, when we remember 
that the Hebrew is comparatively a meagre language. 

III. We come now to another part of our subject; namely, 
to prove that wine can be kept in a sweet and unfermented state, 
and the fact that the ancients, as well as the moderns, under- 
stood and practiced the art of keeping wine unfermented. 

Some years ago a Rev. A. M. Wilson, of London, England, 
wrote a book in which he undertook to prove “that it must 
have been simply impossible for the ancients to have preserved 
their juice liquid and unfermented, unless they had boiled it in 
air-tight flasks, &c. But they trode their grapes in an open wine- 
press, in the open air, so that fermentation was inevitable,” thus 
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assuming that fermentation is immediate on exposure of grape 
juice to the air. 

This book was extensively circulated and had a two-fold effect : 
It was quoted by some Christians as an argument against the 
tee-total temperance movement, on the ground that Mr. Wilson 
had proved the preservation of unfermented wine to be impos- 
sible, and therefore the Bible sanctioned the use of intoxicating 
liquors. But it was also quoted by infidels against the Bible, 
who said, “Can a book be true, or can its asserted Inspirer be 
infallible, when in it liquids which every man of science, or med- 
ical practitioner, knows to be artificial poisons, are explicitly 
commended and unstintingly approved of ?” 

Mr. Wilson’s book was reviewed and refuted by an eminent 
scientist, Norman Kerr, M. D., F. L. S., also of London, who 
says: “I have read the whole volume with care and attention, 
and have found the entire argument based upon a misunder- 
standing of popular chemical deliverances, a misunderstanding 
which could never have arisen, had the author been skilled in 
organic chemistry.” 

Dr. Kerr says, Fermentation is zo¢ immediate. It sometimes 
begins in a few hours, sometimes not for days. Grape juice, 
freely exposed to the air in my dining room, mean 60 deg. Fah. 
did not ferment for four and a half days.” 

There are three kinds of fermentation designated in chemis- 
try: 

1. The alcoholic, or vinous fermentation, that which is accom- 
panied by the formation of alcohol ; 

2. The acetous fermentation, that which is accompanied by 
the formation of vinegar ; 

3. The /actic fermentation, that by means of which milk sours 
and curdles. 

It is only with the first, the alcoholic fermentation, that we 
have to do in this discussion, the acetous and lactic do not in- 
toxicate. 


The ancients could easily, as many wine cultivators at the 
present day, have preserved their wine unfermented and non- 
alcoholic by several simple processes. Some of these processes, 
described by Dr. Kerr, we will now briefly indicate : 
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1. Cold. Fermentation does not take place at a temperature 
below 40 Fah. If the juice be kept at this temperature it will 
not ferment. “I have known,” says he, “a quantity kept in a 
cold cellar in Britain over a whole winter without a sign of fer- 
mentation. 

The following is quoted from Prof. Ramsey: “When it was 
desired to preserve a quantity of pure grape juice in the sweet 
state, an amphora was taken and coated with pitch within and 
without ; it was filled with mustum lixivium (wine pressed be- 
fore the grapes were fully trod), and corked, so as to be perfectly 
air tight. It was then immersed in a tank of cold water, or bur- 
ied in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or two 
months. The contents after this process were found to remain 
unchanged for a year, and hence the name of act gleukos, or al- 
ways must. (Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Rom. Ant. Art. Wine, 
p. 1202; Columella, b. xii., c. 29; Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xiv., c. 9. 

Dr. Kerr says, “I quote the account of the respected profes-— 
sor, my teacher, as he occupied a leading position amongst the 
highest classical authorities of the century, and no one will ques- 
tion the accuracy of his translation. Pliny says: “Id evenit 
cura, quoniam fervere prohibitur: sic appellant musti in vina 
transitum’’—-This comes about through care, forasmuch as fer- 
mentation is prevented: so they call the passage of must into 
wine. (Pliny ibid). 

The modern application of this method of keeping wine un- 
fermented and unintoxicating was thus detailed by Philip Mil- 
ler, F. R. S. in 1769: “The way to keep wine long in the must, 
is to tun it up immediately from the press, and before it begins 
to work, to let down the vessels, closely and firmly stopped, into 
a well or deep river, there to remain for six or or eight weeks, 
during which time the liquor will be so confirmed in its state of 
crudity as to retain the same, together with its sweetness, for 
many months after, without any sensible fermentation.” (The 
Gardner’s Dict. 8th ed. Art. Wine). 

True history ever repeats itself, and as we follow Miller, we 
almost seem to be reading Columella or Pliny. 

2. Heat. a. Below boiling point, with exclusion of air. Fer- 
mentation cannot take place above 113 deg. Fah. (Miller El. of 
Chem). 
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b. At boiling point with exclusion of air. If unfermented 
grape juice be enclosed in an air-tight vessel and heated in boil- 
ing water fermentation will be rendered impossible. (Gmelin 
Chem., by Watts, vii. 100; Watts ii. 625). 

c. Below boiling point with free exposure to air. “Mr. Clif- 
ford and I heated grape juice daily to 180 deg. Fahr., or 32 deg. 
below boiling point, leaving the vessel quite open in an atmos- 
phere full of yeast germs, and, after five weeks, found the liquid 
totally devoid of alcohol.” Dr. Kerr, p. 17. 

d. At boiling point with free exposure to air. If pure juice of 
the grape be exposed once a day to a boiling heat, without be- 
ing protected from the air, fermentation may be prevented for 
any length of time. (Gmelin vii. 100; Watts ii. 625). 

These statements are confirmed by Lewis Pasteur, who has 
been pronounced the most successful scientist in chemical and 
physical matters. The following is given as the result of his 
experiments in the Scientific Ainerican of Nov. 4, 1884: “He 
[Pasteur] conceived the idea of making experiments to ascer- 
tain whether yeast germs, fermentation, mould, &c. could origi- 
nate of themselves in fluids. His experiments proved beyond 
any doubt that this was not possible, and thus settled this ques- 
tion of long standing. He also discovered a method of preserv- 
ing wine and beer by heating it for about thirty minutes to from 
46° to 48° C., whereby the yeast germs are destroyed and pre- 
vent further decomposition of the liquid.” 

3. Inspissation. Grape juice boiled down to a half, a third 
or a fourth of its bulk, does not ferment for a very long time 
and then only slightly and on the surface. “The blood of the 
grape was poured warm into ordinary glass bottles, which were 
sealed, as wine bottles usually are, and it continued unfermented 
or free from alcohol to the last. And I had the pleasure, not 
long since, of enjoying a refreshing draught from a bottle of 
Eastern wine, more than four years old, which I found on chem- 
ical examination, absolutely non-alcoholic.” Dr. Kerr. 

4. Evaporation, or perfect dryness, prevents every kind of 
fermentation. (Watts ii. 635; Gmelin vii. 100). Mr. Bucking- 
ham (Travels among the Arab tribes, Lond. 1825, p. 137), was 
treated at Cufr Injey to cakes of wine which he describes as a 
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very curious article, probably resembling the dried wine of the 
ancients, quite hard and dry, in shape like a cucumber, capable 


- of being kept fresh and good for many months—a welcome treat 


at all times, and particularly well adapted for sick and delicate 
persons, who might require some grateful provision that could 
be carried in small compass without risk of injury on a jour- 
ney. He also describes this dried wine as having the consist- 
ency of portable soup. Nor is solidity or perfect dessication 
necessary, for fermentation demands a great degree of liquidity, 
taking place only when the solution is sufficiently diluted with 
water (Watts ii. 630).”’ 

5. Sulphurization. The easiest method is to fill the cask 
nearly full of pure unfermented juice, then burn sulphur in the 
empty portion, and while the sulphurous fumes are present, close 
the cask tightly. This is the plan preferred and usually adopted 
by wine-growers now, and they have no difficulty in keeping 
copious stores of this unfermented wine. Many wine cultiva- 
tors have a quantity of it always in stock. 

“Not long ago,” says Prof. James Miller, the eminent surgeon, 
“I made the acquaintance of an extensive wine grower on the 
Moselle. ‘Have you any unfermented wine-juice of the grape ?’ 
said I. ‘Tons,’ said he. ‘How old?’ ‘Some of it fully ten 
years.’ And he went on to explain two modes of preserving it 
in its pure, natural, unfermented state; one by the boiling pro- 
cess, another by the sulphur cure—both precisely as practiced 
in olden times.” (Nephalism, pp. 147, 148). 

Most of these modes of preparing and preserving unintoxi- 
cating wine could easily have been practiced by the ancients. 
Minute directions still are extant for the absolute prevention of 
fermentation. 

“This nineteenth century non-alcoholic wine,’ 


, 


continues Dr. 


Kerr, “I prescribe largely in the treatment of such diseases as 

fever, consumption, and that most depressing malady, dispepsia, 

from one of the Protean forms of which Timothy may have suf- 

fered, when he received the prescription of probably a like wine 

from the apostle Paul.” Such non-alcoholic wines are now ex- 

tensively prepared in Europe and America. Some of the Luth- 
Vor. XVI. No. 1. 3 
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eran churches in York and also of other denominations now use 
only unfermented wine at their communions. 

IV. We come now to the question, What kind of wine did 
Christ use at the institution of the Lord’s Supper? I have al- 
ready quoted an expression written to me by a friend who tried 
to dissuade me from writing this article, “Wine is wine (fer- 
mented) and Christ made wine, drank it, and hallowed it at the 
institution of the Holy Supper.” Dr. Crosby in his “Calm View 
of the Temperance Quession,” Dr. Moore in the Presbyterian 
Review, Jan. 1881, and Prof. Bumstead in the Aidliotheca Sacra, 
Jan. 1881, all claim that Christ used fermented wine at the insti- 
tution of the Holy Supper. Dr. Moore goes so far as to say, 
“He instituted the Holy Supper in wine on which unworthy 
communicants could get drunk.” 

In order to arrive at the truth on this subject three sources of 
evidence should be consulted : 

1. The circumstances under which the Supper was instituted ; 

2. The language in which the event is recorded, and 

3. The practice of those by whom the rite was perpetuated. 

Under the first head we remark, The celebration of the Jew- 
ish Passover was the occasion of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. It will not be disputed that the elements of the Pass- 
over furnished the emblems of the Holy Supper. The unleav- 
ened bread of the Passover was that which Christ brake and 
gave to his disciples at the supper; the drink jn the cup of the 
Passover was the same as in the cup of the New Testament sac- 
rament. But what was that drink? In all the statutes of the 
Mosaic law concerning the Passover there is nothing said about 
any kind of drink. The use of wine at the festival, it is sup- 
posed, was introduced after the Babylonian Captivity. The Sa- 
viour, however, sanctioned this custom by his own use of the 
Passover wine. It was the unalterable law of this festival, that 
nothing fermented should enter into its observance; and there- 
fore it was called the feast of “sweetness, or of “unfermented 
things.” Exod. 23:15. The law reads thus: “Seven days 
shalt thou eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day shall 
be a feast to the Lord. Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven 
days; and then shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, nei- 
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ther shall there be leaven seen with thee in all thy quarters. Ex. 
13: 6,7. This law is very explicit; nothing fermented was 
allowed to be partaken of during this festival, but everything 
that had been fermented, or that was capable of fermentation, 
must be rigidly removed from the dwelling. The Jews swept: 
their houses from the top to the bottom, in order that not a 
particle of leaven might remain. It was designed for an object 
lesson of purification to the Jews. Fermentation is a process 
of putrefaction, and leaven is a substance in a state of putrefac- 
tion. It is therefore an emblem of moral corruption. Thus 
Christ bade his disciples, “Beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees,’ and Paul exhorts the Corinthians, “Purge out the old 
leaven.” But in no form is this element of corruption more 
actively present, than in fermented wine, and the searching and 
sweeping law of the Passover must also have excluded it from 
the feast. It excluded not only fermented solids, but also fer- 
mented liquids. 

The Jews have so understood the law. The rabbis have al- 
ways interpreted it as excluding liquids. The Mishna expressly 
specifies certain fermented drinks, whose use would be a viola- 
tion of the feast, and in general forbids all liquors made from 
grain. Of significance in this connection is the rabbinical ordi- 
nance that no Jew shall enter a place where wine or other fer- 
mented liquors are sold during passover week, and that if one 
of that race and,religion be a vintner, he shall close out his 
whole stock, previous to the festival. (Swday Magazine 1870, p. 
730; art. Passover Observance). It is also important to observe, 
that distilled liquors have always been interdicted at the paschal 
supper. It is indeed claimed that in the things which, accord- 
ing to the Mishna, transgress the Passover, wine is not spoken 
of, nor any drink prepared purely from fruit. Maimonides and 
Bartinore, Spanish rabbis of the twelfth century, give the re- 
markable and false reason for this, that “the liquor of fruit does 
not engender fermentation, but acidity.’ (Chametz Vematzaha, 
v. I, 2). 

The views of modern Jews on this subject are conflicting and 
even contradictory. The reason, doubtless, is that there are two 
distinct parties among them; the one orthodox, the other lib- 
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eral or rationalistic. The former, who are strict in their inter- 
pretation of the law and in their observance of its requirements, 
rigorously exclude all fermented drinks from their passover. 
The latter, who are latitudinarian in doctrine and lax in prac- 
tice, deny that the law of the Passover extends to wine. Many 
of this school place the wine of commerce on the paschal board ; 
some neglect altogether the ordinance of their fathers; others 
rob the rite of all its significance by denying the supernatural 
character of the events which it commemorates. Thus, the 
Rev. J. N. Bruehl says, in regard to the raisin wine used by the 
Jews at the Passover, “They are perfectly indifferent about fer- 
mentation.” Dr. Gottheil testifies, that “while the use of /er- 
mented wine is proper at the Passover, unfermented is permitted 
in certain cases.” Dr. Moore in Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882, 
Pp. 99, 91. 

But there is evidence on the other side of the strongest kind. 
Mr. Allen, an authority on all matters pertaining to Judaism, 
writes with reference to the Passover: “They (the Jews) are for- 
bidden to drink any kind of liquor made from grain, or that has 
passed through the process of fermentation. Their drink is 
either pure water or raisin wine prepared by themselves. (Mod- 
ern Judaism, 1882, p. 394). Dr. L. M. Isaacs, an eminent Jew- 
ish rabbi, and formerly chief editor of the Yewish Messenger, 
says, “The Jews do not in their feasts for sacred purposes, in- 
cluding the marriage feast, ever use any kind of fermented 
drinks. In their oblations and libations, both private and pub- 
lic, they employ the fruit of the vine, that is, fresh grapes—un- 
fermented grape juice and raisins, as the symbol of benediction. 
Fermentation is to them always a symbol of corruption, as in 
nature and science it is itself decay, rottenness.”’ (Quoted in Pat- 
ton, Bible Wine, p. 83). Another leading rabbi of New York 
has recently testified that, “fermented wine, as everything fer- 
mented is rigidly excluded from our Passover fare, in accordance 
with the spirit of the divine command, Exodus 12: 19.” (New 
Englander, July 1882, p. 220). There is good reason for be- 
lieving that the stricter, or orthodox view, prevailed in our 
Lord's day. Dr. A. Peabody says, that in our Saviour’s time, 
the Jews, at least the high ritualists among them, extended the 
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prohibition of leaven at the Passover season to the principle of 
fermentation in every form, and that it was customary at the 
Passover festival for the master of the household to press the 
contents of the cup from clusters of grapes, preserved for this 
very purpose. (Monthly Review, Vol. xliii, p. 41). He who came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill (Matt. 5 : 17), could not ignorantly, 
and would not intentionally, have broken, or infringed the law, 
either in its letter or its spirit. He could not have celebrated 
the Passover in a wine which had undergone fermentation, and 
so had become a symbol of corruption. 

2. We consider next, the language in which the institution 
of the Lord's Supper is recorded. This is preserved to us in 
the first three Gospels and the first Epistle of Paul to the Cor- 
inthians. The words of these records are largely the personal 
utterances of Christ himself .After mentioning the blessing and 
the breaking of the bread, the narrative continues: a. “And 
he took the cup and gave thanks.” The reference, as most of 
the authorities agree, is to the third of the four cups at the 
Passover meal called “the cup of benediction.” It was this cup 
with which the Christian ordinance was inaugurated. For it the 
great founder of the feast gave thanks, as he consecrated it to 
its new and holier uses. And, when it had been transferred to 
the sacramental table, it was still called “the cup of blessing.” 
(1 Cor. 10: 16). I quote here the pungent words of Leon C. 
Field in Oinos: “It is not necessary to suggest that ‘the cup’ is 
put by metonomy for its contents. They were the subject of 
thanksgiving, the medium of blessing. Such, indeed, would be 
the pure and nutritious juice of the grape. Such never could 
be the wine upon which God had poured his maledictions, and 
upon which he had warned his children not to look. We can- 
not conceive of Christ bending over such a beverage in grateful 
prayer. The supposition is sacrilegious. The imputation is 
blasphemous. No cup that can intoxicate is a cup of blessing, 
but a cup of cursing. It is not ‘the cup of the Lord,’ but, ‘the 
cup of devils.’ (1 Cor. 10: 21). It does not belong to a euchar- 
istic feast, but is the fit accompaniment to scenes of revelry and 
riot.” 

b. “And he gave it to them, saying, drink ye all of it.” Rome 
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has denied the sacramental cup to the laity, but Christ com- 
manded his true disciples everywhere to drink of the sacra- 
mental cup. There is no exception, absolutely none. If the 
contents of the cup be the uncorrupted and nutritious juice of 
the grape, there need be none. But if the cup contains the fer- 
mented wine, which so many allege must only be used, then 
there are some of our Saviour’s followers who can not and ought 
not to partake. Such a cup should never be put to the lips of 
one in whom the single taste, and sometimes even the mere 
smell of alcohol awakens a dormant or conquered appetite and 
becomes the initial step of a course of headlong dissipation and 
irremedial ruin. ‘There are some persons on whom the small- 
est quantity of alcohol seems to act like the taste of blood on 
a tiger, producing in them a wild desire for more, destroying all 
self-control. For them alcohol is a poison, and total abstinence 
the only safe guard.” Dr. Brunton. Yet this has been the sad 
history of not a few souls. Dr. Duffield gives instances that 
came under his own cognizance. “One, a reformed drunkard, 
who went directly from the communion table to the tavern to 
satisfy his stimulated appetite ;” another of a “minister of Christ 
who for ten years had tasted nothing stronger than water, save 
the wine in the communion cup, which he was in the habit of 
putting only to his lips through fear, thrown back by one mouth- 
ful of intoxicating drink when drenched with rain.” Instances 
of this nature are numerous. “Can it be right,’’ continues Dr. 
Duffield, “for the church in view of such things to put to the 
lips of her members the wine that intoxicates? Shall ‘the cup 
of salvation’ become the cup of damnation? Shall ‘the cup of 
the Lord’ be made identical with ‘the cup of devils?’ Assur- 
edly the churches are bound to look into this matter, and have 
a care that the guilt and apostasy of some of their members 
be not induced ‘by liquid damnation,’ administered in the con- 
secrated chalice.” 

c. “For this is my blood of the New Testament which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.” The blood of the paschal 
lamb was a type of the blood of Christ. At blessing of the 
passover cup the question and answer to this effect was repeated, 
“What is this? This is the blood of the lamb that was slain 
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when the angel of death passed over the dwellings of our fath- 
ers in Egypt.” Jesus in instituting the New Testament sacra- 
ment says in effect, This is my blood, (not the blood of the pas- 
chal lamb, but the blood of the Lamb of God) that was shed, 
(not for the redemption of Israel only), but for the redemption 
of the world. The wine in the communion cup stands there- 
fore as the symbol of the blood of Christ. But fermented wine 
could not suitably serve this purpose. It is not a proper sym- 
bol of blood in general. Its only resemblance to blood is its 
color, but as Meyer in his commentary, says, the whole point of 
the symbolism lay in its being poured out. In every other par- 
ticular the argument is altogether with the unfermented wine, 
as so eminent an authority as Dr. B. W. Richardson has pointed 
out. He says: 

“The constituent parts actually of blood and of the expressed 
wine are strikingly analagous. One of the most important ele- 
ments of the blood, that which keeps it together, that which 
Plato speaks of as the ‘plastic parts of the blood,’ is the fibrine, 
and that is represented in the gluten of the unfermented wine. 
If we come to the nourishing part of the blood, that which we 
call the mother of the tissues, we find it in the unfermented 
grape, in the albumen, and that is also present in the blood; 
and if we count all the salts there are in the blood, the propor- 
tion is nearly the same in the unfermented wine as in the blood ; 
and if we come to the unfermented parts of the wine which 
support the respiration of the body, we find them in the sugar. 
Really and truly, on a question of symbolism, if there be any 
thing at all in that, the argument is all in favor of unfermented 
wine.” It must be remembered that fermentation destroys 
nearly all those useful and nutritious elements above mentioned 
in the pure grape juice and changes them into alcohol, a poison, 
and therefore entirely destroys its symbolism to the blood of 
Christ. 

d. “But I say unto you, I will not henceforth drink of this 
fruit of the vine.’ It is remarkable that nowhere in the New 
Testament is the word ozmos, wine, used with reference to the 
Lord's Supper, but always the words, “cup of the Lord,” “cup 
of blessing,” or “fruit of the vine.” The words of the Saviour, 
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“fruit of the vine,” could have no proper or possible application 
but to the juice of the grape in its natural state, just as it came 
from the cluster. It must mean, if it means wine at all, a purely 
unfermented wine. Fermented wine is not “the fruit of the 
vine.” It is the fruit of disintegration and decay. “Alcoholic 
wine, then, is no more entitled to be called ‘the fruit of the vine,’ 
than any of the other cotemporaneous or subsequent products 
of its decay, such as carbonic acid, vinegar, yeast, volatile oils, 
cenanthic acid, or ammonia. To apply the phrase, “fruit of the 
vine,” to any of the substances resulting from its decay, is just 
the same absurdity, as to call death the fruit of life.” Dr. Lees. 

We doubt not that Jesus, with divine wisdom, selected this 
term, “fruit of the vine,” to designate the contents of the sacra- 
mental cup, that in all time to come no sanction might be found 
in his words for the use of a beverage manifestly unfit for the 
purpose of the Holy Communion. 

e. “Until I drink it anew with you in my Father's kingdom.” 
The advocates of the “one wine” theory understand Christ to 
be contrasting the o/d wine, which he was then drinking, with 
the zew wine, which he was to drink with his disciples in the 
coming kingdom. According to this view Christ drank the old, 
the alcoholic wine, at the passover, but would drink the new, 
the unfermented in the kingdom of his Father, which is absurd ; 
for the old was declared by Christ himself as better than the 
new, and they will certainly drink the better wine in the king- 
dom of God. But the real meaning is not that Christ will drink 
new wine with his disciples in the kingdom of God, but that he 
will drink it azew, in an adverbial sense. In this sense it is un- 
derstood by Bengel, Meyer, Clarke and others. “We under- 
stand by this xew wine of the coming kingdom,” says Mr. Field, 
“a wine, which like that kingdom itself, will be of a kind and 
character utterly unknown to earth, a spiritual wine, as it is to 
be a spiritual kingdom. It is perhaps not unreasonable that it 
will be identical with what is elsewhere called ‘the water of life.’”’ 
(Rev. 21:6; 22: 1, 17). 

3. Lhe Practice of those by whom this ordinance was perpet- 
uated, corroborates the position that the wine used at its insti- 
tution was unfermented. Here we are met at once by Paul’s 
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rebuke of the Corinthians (1 Cor. 11 : 20, 21), “One is hungry, 
another is drunken or surfeited.” This passage, indeed, is the 
main reliance of those who insist that the wine of the Lord's 
Supper was alcoholic. Dr. Moore returns to it again and again 
to prove, “that the sacramental cup, containing ‘the fruit of the 
vine,’ could certainly intoxicate those who were guilty of drink- 
ing it immoderately.”’ Dr. Poor also asks, “Is not this a valid 
argument in proof of the fact that the wine used at the Lord’s 
Supper was such as could intoxicate?” We answer, by no 
means. The record does not refer to the Lord’s Supper at all, 
but to the agapae, or love feasts, which were often associated 
with it. St. Paul distinctly declares, “This is xot to eat the 
Lord's Supper,” (1 Cor. 11 : 20). Prof. B., with justifiable sar- 
casm, puts the argument of the “one wine” theorists into this 
absurd shape, “Paul rebuked the Corinthians for getting drunk 
when they did ot eat the Lord’s Supper; it follows therefore, 
by irresistible inference, that when they did eat it, they used 
wine capable of making them drunk. Presb. Review, April 
1882, p. 321. 

But even if we should admit that the reference was to the 
Lord’s Supper, it would merely indicate that at that early date 
this church had departed from the original custom of the feast, 
and had improperly introduced intoxicating liquor, and turned 
the holy sacrament into a drunken revel. It is certain that their 
sin, whatever it was, whether selfish surfeiting, or riotous drink- 
ing, and wherever committed, whether at the agapz or the Eu- 
charist, drew down upon them the unsparing condemnation of 
the apostle. It still further appears that some of the Corinthian 
church members had even dared to attend the festivals of the 
heathen gods (1 Cor. 10: 19) and drink of the intoxicating 
wines which flowed so freely on these occasions. That drink 
St. Paul denounces as the cup of devils (1 Cor. 10 : 21), and 
puts it in startling contrast with “the cup of the Lord” (1 Cor. 
10 : 21) which he had just called “the cup of blessing,” (v. 16) 
and which with all the force of comparison is shown to be a to- 
tally different thing, an innocent and unintoxicating drink. 

It is a notable fact that deviations from the primitive simplic- 

Vor. XVI. No.1. 4 
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ity and purity of Christianity and its institutions began already 
in the days of the apostles. Abuses and corruptions crept into 
the Church, gradually at first, but rapidly afterward, often ob- 
scuring, and often wholly obliterating the original intentions of 
the founder. In no instance was this tendency to perversion 
earlier or more extensively manifested than in that of the Lord’s 
Supper. Notably among these perversions are the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, the adoration of the host, the trans- 
forming of the eucharistic feast into an expiatory rite and the 
withholding of the cup from the laity. The Romish Church, 
by whom all these abuses have been introduced and perpetua- 
ted, places the intoxicating cup upon the altars, and Protestant- 
ism, we are sorry to say, has not yet freed itself from this “relic 
of Popery.” But how was it in the early ages of the Church ? 
Some traces of adherence to the original custom certainly re- 
main. One of the most important is found in the apocryphal 
«Acts and Martyrdom of Matthew,” which was current in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era. A passage in 
this work reads: “Bring ye also as an offering holy bread, and, 
having pressed the clusters from the vine into a cup, communi- 
cate with me, as the Lord Jesus showed us how to offer up, 
when he rose from the dead on the third day.” (Clarke’s Ante 
Nicene Christian Library. Translated from Acta Apostolorum, 
editor C. Tischendorf, Leipsic 1851, p. 185). This is clear and 
positive testimony as to the use of the freshly expressed juice 
of the grape in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at that 
early period. That the practice of pressing the grapes directly 
into the cup at the Supper was preserved, is still further appar- 
ent from the action of the third Council of Braga (A. D. 675) 
which relates Cyprian’s words, correcting several other abuses 
that had crept into the celebration of the sacrament, among 
which it mentions, “Some even who presented no other wine at 
the Sacrament of the Lord's cup, but what they pressed out of 
the clusters of grapes.”’ (Bingham, “Antiquities of the Christian 
Church,” xv. 2, 3). Pope Julius I. says in his seventh decree 
(A. D. 337): But if necessary, let the cluster be pressed into 
the cup and water mingled with it.” (Gratian Pars iii. “De 
Consecr”’ Dist ii. c. vii). This decree is quoted as authoritative 
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by Durandus in the thirteenth century, who says, “In case of 
necessity the cluster may be pressed before hand and the sacra- 
ment made therefrom ; but with the unpressed cluster commun- 
ion cannot be held.’’ Thomas Aquinus in the same century also 
cited and confirmed this decree of Julius and added his testi- 
mony to the lawfulness and propriety of using unfermented wine 
at the communion. “Must has the specific nature of wine, and 
therefore this sacrament can be kept with must.”” The practice 
of mingling the wine with water, noticed by Justin Martyr, Cy- 
prian, Clement of Alexandria, Basil, Gregory of Nyassa, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Augustine, Theodoret, and many other 
Greek and Roman writers, would have its origin, not necessar- 
ily in the weakening of alcoholic wine, but in the thinning of 
boiled wines and the thick juices of the crushed clusters. 

In the twelfth century Johannes Belethus called attention to 
the practice of observing the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in 
the freshly expressed juice of the grapes on the day of trans- 
figuration. He says: “Let us notice that on this same day the 
blood of Christ is set forth from new wine, if it can be found, 
as from ripe grapes expressed into the cup.” (Migne, “Patrol. 
CC.,” v. 202). The evidence of ecclesiastical history on this 
subject, so far as the Latin Church is concerned, is well summed 
up by Scudemore, who says: “In case of necessity, the ex- 
pressed juice has always been held to be wine for the purpose 
of the sacrament.” 

Within the pale of Oriental churches, where Christianity was 
first established, we find proofs of the long-established use of 
unfermented wine at the Lord's Supper. This is true of the 
Abyssinian Church. According to the traveler Bruce (Travels 
in Abyssinia, 1840, p. 24): “The Abyssinians received the holy 
Sacrament in both kinds, in unleavened bread and in grapes 
bruised with the husks together as it grows.’’ Bishop Gobat of 
Jerusalem bears similar testimony as to the practice of this 
Church. (Journal of a Sojourn in Abyssinia). Tischendorf 
in his narrative of a visit to the Coptic monasteries of Egypt in 
1846, writes: “Instead of wine they used thick juice of the 
grape which I at first mistook for oil.’ (Travels in the East,” 
London 1844, p. 60). The Christians of St. John, who dwell 
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along the Jordan valley, and claim to have received the Gospel 
from the apostle John, according to the testimony of Baron 
Tavernier in the seventeenth century, used wine from dried 
grapes steeped in water, “in the consecrated cup.” (“Travels in 
Persia,’ London 1677, p. 90). Similarly Thevenot says of his 
people, “As for the wine of their consecration, they make use 
of wine drawn from dried grapes steeped in water, which they 
express ; and they use the same wine for moistening the flour 
whereof they make the host.” (Travels in the Levant. London 
1687, p. 164). The Nestorians of Western Asia, who date back 
as a sect to the fifth century, likewise employ the expressed 
juice of dried grapes in the celebration of the Eucharist. . 

Ainsworth in the account of his travels among that people in 
1840 records that, “raisin water supplied the place of wine,” the 
bishop administering the sacrament. Such is some of the evi- 
dence which we have of the use of unfermented wine in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper in the churches both of the East 
and of the West, from the earliest period of Christian history 
down to the present time. 

We conclude therefore from our inquiry into the primitive 
customs of this ordinance, that our Lord did not use a fermented 
wine at its institution, nor did he command such an article to 
be employed in its observance, throughout the centuries which 
were to come. On the contrary, every thing points to the use 
and sanction of the simple, unfermented, nutritious juice of the 
grape. 

We have now shown, most conclusively, that the Bible speaks 
of two kinds of wine, commending one kind as a blessing, and 
stigmatizing the other kind as a curse; that the Hebrew and 
Greek words of the O. and N. T. which are translated wie in 
our English Bible, clearly designate the fermented and the un- 
fermented wines; that the ancients, as well as the moderns, 
knew how to preserve their wines unfermented, and did so pre- 
serve them; that the Passover wine, with which the Lord insti- 
tuted the Holy Supper, was undoubtedly unfermented ; that the 
Jews were in the habit of using unfermented wine at their Pass- 
over and other feasts, and the early Christians used unfermented 
wine at their communions; we have also shown from the words 
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of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, that the pure unfer- 
mented “fruit of the vine,” is the only appropriate emblem of 
the blood of Christ. 

V. Objections Answered. \We come now to answer some of 
the objections usually brought forward against what they are 
pleased to call “the exploded two-wine theory.’ A respected 
friend, in writing to dissuade us from preparing this article, uses 
these remarkable words: “The more there is written on it, it 
is demonstrated that wine is wine, and that our Lord made it, 
drank it, and hallowed its use in the Holy Supper.” A more 
pitiful begging of the question in debate we have never seen. 
It assumes just exactly what is to be proven, namely, that the 
wine which Christ made, drank and used at the Holy Supper 
was intoxicating wine. 

The marriage at Cana is adduced, where it is affirmed that 
Christ made intoxicating wine, after the guests “had well drunk- 
en,” that is, had at least become partially intoxicated, and the 
ruler of the feast pronounced the wine, which the Saviour had 
made, better than that which the bridegroom had provided and 
the guests had been drinking, which must therefore have been 
stronger and more intoxicating. To this we reply, the word 
translated “well drunken” does not necessarily mean that they 
were intoxicated. The Greek word is meethusthosi, literally well 
winced, after they had drank wine, as much as they wished, till 
they were satisfied with wine, whether it was much or little. 
The expression has no reference either to the quantity or the 
quality of the wine. But even if we admit, (which we do not) 
that the wine which the guests at this feast had consumed, was 
intoxicating, that would not prove that the wine which the Sa- 
viour made was also, or still more intoxicating. 

But the ruler of the feast pronounced the Saviour’s wine the 
“good,” which had in this instance been kept to the last, imply- 
ing that it was better than that which they had been drinking. 
This is interpreted by the one-wine theorists as more intoxica- 
ting* But this does not follow. The quality of wine depends 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1881, p. 80. Dr. Moore in Presbyterian Re- 
view, Jan. 1881, p. 88. 
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not on the quantity of alcohol which it contains, but on various 
other circumstances. 

There is great difference in the qualities of all kinds of wine, 
unfermented as well as fermented. 1. The quality depends very 
much on the climate in which the grapes were grown. The 
wine made from the grapes of Palestine was better than that 
made from the grapes of France or Germany, the wine made 
from the grapes of California is better than that made from the 
grapes of Pennsylvania. 

2. There is also a difference in the quality of the wine from 
the different kinds of grapes that are used. Some contain more 
sugar than others, and of course are sweeter ; some contain more 
gluten and are of course more nourishing. The wine must 
partake of the quality of the grapes from which it was pressed. 

3. There is even a difference in the quality of the wine grown 
in different years in the same country. A warm and genial 
summer will produce a sweeter and better flavored wine, than a 
cold and moist summer. 

4. There is also a difference in the quality of the wine even 
from the same kind of grapes depending on the manner in which 
it was manufactured. If the grapes are not fully ripe, or green 
grapes are mixed with the ripe ones, the wine will be acrid and 
sour. The juice which flows out during the treading, without 
pressure, is considered by far the best; it is the “first fruit ;’’ it 
is sweeter and much more finely flavored than that which flows 
from heavy pressure, because here and there there are grapes 
not fully ripe, the pulps of which are sour, and affect the whole 
mass of the expressed juice more or less. The first flow from 
the vat without pressure was therefore considered the very best 
wine, and was also the most costly. 

Now the family at Cana were doubtless poor people, like the 
holy family to whom they seem to have been related, and there- 
fore could not afford to procure the best and costliest wine for 
their marriage feast, but used that which was cheaper, and usu- 
ually drank by poor people. It is therefore not at all necessary 
to suppose that the wine which Jesus made was better than that 
which the bridegroom had provided, because it was more alco- 
holic or intoxicating, but it was better, because it was intrinsi- 
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cally of a superior quality, sweeter, more aromatic and pleasant 
to the taste, like the first free flow from the vat during the tread- 
ing of the grapes. This, which all the guests, Christ included, 
could drink with perfect safety and pleasure, was the good wine, 
but the fermented, alcoholic, intoxicating wine is the dad. 

In ancient times the quality that entitled wine to be called 
“good,” was, that it would not intoxicate. The famous Lesbian 
wine of Horace was not intoxicating, and was extolled on that 
account. “The elder Cato, Varro, Columella and Palladius, with 
Pliny, form a succession of authors, extending from 150 years 
before to 130 years after Christ, who have not merely described 
various wines, but detailed the particular recipes for making 
them.” Dr. F. B. Lees. The wine of Helbon and the wine of 
Lebanon were boiled juice of the grape, thick, sweet and syrupy. 
The wine of Cyprus is at this day sweet and thick as oil. Vol- 
ney, after describing the unfermented and boiled sweet wines of 
Syria, adds, “Such are the wines of Lebanon, so boasted by 
Greek and Roman epicures.” JZravels in Egypt and Syria, 
382. Dr. Jacobus says in his commentary, “All who know 
the wines then used, will understand the unfermented juice 
the grape. The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, 
we tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweet, without in- 
toxicating qualities. Zhose were esteemed the best wines which 
were least strong.” Moses Stuart in his letter to Dr. Nott writes, 
“I regard it as established beyond fair contradiction, that it was 
a very common thing to preserve wine in an unfermented state, 
and that when thus preserved it was regarded as of a higher and 
better quality than any other.” Gesenius, the Hebrew Lexico- 
grapher, says that the honey sent by Jacob to Joseph (Gen. 43 : 
11) “was wine boiled down to the consistency of syrup.” The 
boiling must have taken place before fermentation, since fer- 
mented wine cannot be boiled down to a syrup. Whatever it 
was, he calls it “wine.” 

In the miracle at Cana Christ exerted his creative power. St. 
Augustine makes these beautiful remarks: “For on that mar- 
riage day He made wine in six jars which He had ordered to be 
filled with water—He who now makes it every year in the vines. 
For, as what the servants had poured into the water jars was 
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turned into wine by the power of the Lord, so also that which 
the clouds pour forth is turned into wine by the power of the 
self-same Lord. But we cease to wonder at what is done every 
year; its very frequency makes astonishment to fail.” So Chry- 
sostom (Hom. 22, on John), “Now indeed making plain that it 
is He who changes into wine the water in the vines and the rain 
drawn up by the roots, He produced instantly at the wedding 
feast that which is formed in the plant during a long course of 
time.” 

There is no alcohol in the grape, because the sugar and albu- 
men in the grape are contained in separate little bags and there- 
fore fermentation cannot take place till these sacks are broken 
and the substances flow together ; the grape left in its natural 
state may rot, but will not ferment. We conclude, therefore, 
from the analogy of nature that Christ as the Creator, who cre- 
ates yearly the unfermented wine in the grape, also created un- 
fermented wine at the marriage at Cana. 

The next objection which we will notice is based on our 
Lord’s allusion to wine in old and new bottles, or skins. “No 
man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine will 
burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish.” 
The usual explanation of this passage is, that if new or unfer- 
mented wine were put into old bottles or skins, the expansion 
produced by fermentation would burst them, but new skin-bags 
being strong and elastic could resist the expansive force of the 
carbonic acid gas generated by fermentation. But this is an 
erroneous explanation, as will be evident by the following scien- 
tific statement : 

“The expansive force liberated by fresh grape juice undergo- 
ing fermentation is enormous. A must, one-fifth sugar, devel- 
oped 47 times its volume of carbonic dioxide, equivalent to a 
pressure of 34.3 atmospheres. This would be equal to 500 lbs. 
on a square inch, or ten times the pressure an ordinary high- 
pressure steam-engine has to withstand.” (Thud and Dupre, 
p- 478). 

Such a pressure must burst any bottle old or new, it must 
burst the strongest iron-bound vessel in which it could be placed. 
Of course it is presumed that the skins are closed after the wine 
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is put into them, for all kinds of wine will spoil if left any length 
of time exposed to the open air. If the bottles were left un- 
closed the wine would naturally ferment, both in the old and the 
new bottles, but it would not burst the old bottles any sooner 
than the new ones, for being open there would be no pressure 
upon them. 

It is also assumed by our adversaries that the new wine spo- 
ken of by the Saviour is unfermented, because, as they assert, 
the fermentation would burst the old bottles, but the new bot- 
tles could resist the force of the fermentation by reason of their 
strength and elasticity. Here they unwittingly upset their “one- 
wine” theory, wherein they contend that the unfermented juice 
of the grape is not wine. Yet the Lord calls it wine, oznos. 
Fermented wine could have been put into air-tight skin bottles 
both old or new as there would have been no further pressure 
produced by fermentation. Dr. Lees gives this explanation of 
the passage in his Bible Commentary : “The facts stated by the 
Saviour are only intelligible in the light of the efforts used by 
the ancients to prevent grape juice from fermenting, by strain- 
ing the juice, so as to free it from much of its gluten, and then 
bottling it with sulphur fumigation; or by subjecting the juice 
to a boiling heat, which checks all incipient fermentation, and 
then inclosing it in bags or other vessels made air-tight. It is 
obvious, that to render these precautions effectual the wine-bags 
themselves must have been free from ferment; and there was no 
other way of insuring the absence of ferment, save by being 
perfectly new skin-bags. If old bags were used, some of the 
albuminous matter adhering to their sides must, by the action 
of air have become changed into leaven or ferment; or by long 
wear and heat, cracks or apertures admitting the air might ex- 
ist undetected, and the wine thus set a-fermenting, would in due 
course burst the skin, and be spilled and “lost ;” but if the wine 
was poured into bags made of skins never before used, no prov- 
ocation to fermentation would be present, and both the wine and 
the bags would be preserved—the wine from fermentation, the 
bags from rupture, otherwise sure to result from the elastic gas 
generated in fermentation making a violent effort to find vent.” 

Voi. XVI. No. 1. 5 
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In Luke 5 : 39 we have this passage immediately following 
that of the new wine in new bottles: “No man also having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith the old 
is better.” The advocates of the “one-wine” theory, must con- 
sistently paraphrase this passage as follows: “No man having 
drunk old, that is fermented, intoxicating wine, will immdiately 
wish to drink new, that is unfermented, unintoxicating wine, for 
he will say, the old alcoholic, intoxicating wine is better than 
the new unintoxicating wine,” and thus they represent the Sa- 
viour as assigning to old, fermented wine a superiority over the 
unfermented. 

But this was by no means the estimate held in the Saviour’s 
time in regard to the quality of fermented and unfermented 
wine. The sweet, unfermented wine was regarded better than 
the fermented and intoxicating wine. And they were right in 
their estimate. For new wine, when preserved by close con- 
finement in new bottles till it is old, retains in perfection all its 
original properties, and acquires a lusciousness that enhances its 
value to the user. Dr. Lees says in a foot-note to his Bible 
Commentary, p. 294, “Mr. Wright's Passover wine is found to 
improve in flavor by keeping, though no chemical change, and 
certainly no fermentation, occurs. An explanation may be 
found in the fact, that the original aromas of the grape, fine and 
subtle particles, being by the act of crushing mingled with the 
saccharine and albuminous matters, become /ess perceptible to 
the palate ; but by being kept, they mechanically separate again, 
and so impart a fuller and distincter flavor by touching the 
nerves of taste.” Historically it is unquestionable that many of 
the oldest wines, and such as were most esteemed, acquired a 
thickness and sweetness that made their extreme dilution im- 
perative in order to their being drunk. Aristotle testifies that 
the wines of Arcadia were so thick that they dried up in their 
goat-skins, and that it was their practice to scrape them off and 
dissolve the scrapings in water. Some of the celebrated Opim- 
ian wine, mentioned by Pliny, had in his day, two centuries af- 
ter its production, the consistency of honey. In the light of 
these facts it is easy to understand the Saviour’s declaration : 
“The old is better than the new.” 
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Another objection is based on the parallel passages in Matt. 
11 : 18, 19, and Luke 7 : 33-35, where the enemies of Christ 
are represented as calling him “a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber.” (Ozuo potees, a wine-drinker). The implication is, that 
Christ drank intoxicating wine, and that a good man could not 
drink intoxicating wine without bringing a stigma upon his 
character. When a temperance advocate is now charged with 
drinking wine, the object is to injure his character and reputa- 
tion ; to show that he dishonors his profession. But does the 
assertion of his enemies prove that Christ was guilty of this 
charge? The one-wine theorists will have to say that he was 
guilty, for they maintain that he made and drank intoxicating 
wine ; but we maintain that it was a malicious slander, such as 
they had uttered against him on other occasions, when they 
said, for instance, that he was a Samaritan and had a devil, or 
when they ascribed his miracles to Beelzebub, the prince of dev- 
ils. So they also slandered John Baptist, because being a Naz- 
arite, he drank no wine of any kind, they said, “he hath a devil.” 
But John had no demon, neither was the food and drink which 
Christ consumed calculated, like the alcoholic liquors now in use, 
to engender an intemperate appetite, and rob man of his princely 
dower of reason and spiritual affection. Christ dismisses the 
slander by the simple remark, “Wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren,” which implies, you, my disciples, are acquainted with my 
manner of life, and can justify me against the base slanders of 
mine enemies. 

Another text of Scripture perverted by the advocates of alco- 
holic drinks is 1 Tim. 4: 11, “Every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused.” “Alcohol is a good creature of 
God,” say they. But we say it is no creature of God at all. 
Alcohol does not exist in nature. Prof. Turner says, “It does 
not exist ready formed in plants, but is the product of the vi- 
nous fermentation.” (El. Chem., 2d ed., p. 664). Sir Humphrey 
Davy says of alcohol, “It has never been found ready formed in 
plants.” (Agricul. Chem. 6th ed., p. 126). Chaptal says, “Na- 
ture never forms spirituous liquors, she rots the grape upon the 
branch, but it is av¢ which converts the juice into intoxicating 
wine.” (Le Art de Faire le Vin., p. 2, Paris, 1819). Prof. Lie- 
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big and other eminent chemists concur in the foregoing view. 
Alcohol is not a creature of God in any other sense than arsenic 
is. Rev. Dr. Guthrie of Edinburg, says, “I have heard a man 
with a bottle of whiskey before him have the impudence to say, 
‘Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving ;’ and he would persuade me that 
what was made in the still-pot was a creature of God. In one 
sense it is so; but in the same sense so is arsenic, so is oil of 
vitriol, so is prussic acid. Think of a fellow tossing off a glass 
of vitriol and excusing himself by saying, it is a creature of God. 
Alcohol is good in its own place. There is nothing like it in 
the world for preserving a man when he is dead. But it is one 
of the worst things for preserving a man when he is living. If 
you want to keep a dead man, put himinalcohol. If you want 
to kill a living man, put the alcohol into him.” 

The fallacy of the plea, “It is the aéuse, and not the wse of 
intoxicating liquors which the Bible prohibits,” is apparent from 
the foregoing remarks. As Bible temperance is the moderate 
use of good things, and abstinence from ¢vi/ things, azy use of 
that which is injurious must be an abuse of it. Besides, it is 
not the aduse of wine that is called “a mocker,” but wine itself. 
Solomon does not teach us to avoid the aéuse of wine, or not 
to drink it to excess, but not to “look upon” it. The “abuse” 
theory is the merest twaddle. Were it correct, a multitude of 
moderate sins might be defended.” Rev. W. M. Thayer. 

“Equally fallacious is the plea that good men like Noah and 
Lot used wine. So great men practiced polygamy, and upheld 
slavery ; but their example does not make those sins virtues. 
Good men now do some naughty things, and so long as human 
nature is imperfect we shall not be surprised by the fact, though 
we must not be led into sin by their example. The Bible no- 
where commends a good man for drinking intoxicating wine as 
a beverage, or for doing any other wrong act.” /did.* 


*The class of Biblical interpreters who perpetrate such perversions of 
Scripture as have above been refuted well deserve the ridicule, which the 
celebrated Robinson of Cambridge in his “Notes to Claude,” has poured 
upon a set of clergymen in his day who, no doubt, had such views of Bi- 
ble temperance as our modern one-wine theorists now have. He says: 
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But did not the apostle Paul advise Timothy to “take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake and often infirmities ?”’ This, as the 
advocates of the “one-wine” theory maintain, must have been 
fermented, alcoholic wine. Timothy, they say, was in ill health, 
probably dyspeptic, and needed a stimulant. We reply, if Tim- 
othy actually needed medicine, and alcoholic wine was that med- 
icine which he needed, it does not follow that Christians now 
are commanded in the Bible to use this medicine as a beverage, 
and much less that we should use this medicine in the commun- 
ion of the Lord’s Supper. I am aware that physicians in our 
day frequently prescribe alcoholic drinks to their patients, such 
as porter, ale or wine, but alas, the remedy often proves worse 
than the disease. I have in mind now two prominent Lutheran 
ministers, one the immediate successor of the other in the same 
church, who on their physician’s advice, took a /ittle ale every 
day, but gradually a /c¢é/e did not suffice, and the dreadful end 
need not be described. Now, the question is, Did the apostle 
Paul, guided by Divine inspiration, prescribe to his beloved 
Timothy, as some of our modern doctors do, the daily use of a 
little alcoholic wine as a stimulant? I trow not. Some of the 
highest medical authorities discourage the use of alcohol in the 
cure of disease. “Chemical experiments have demonstrated,” 
says Prof. Youmans, of New York, “that the action of alcohol 
on the digestive fluid is to destroy its active principle, the pep- 
sin, thus confirming the observation of physiologists, that its 
use gives rise to the most serious disorders of the stomach and 
the most malignant aberrations of the entire economy. It is 
evident that, so far from being a conservator of health, alcohol 


“Reverend brethren! let me advise you to get drunk. You will perhaps 
think me doubly drunk in giving you such advice. But good men have 
got drunk. Noah was a good man; Lot was a good man; yet they both 
got drunk. You tell me, our Lord said, “Be not overcharged with drunk- 
enness.” Mind, he did not say, Do not get drunk, but be not overcharged 
with it. Now, can’t you get drunk without being dead drunk? But you 
reply, St. Paul says, ‘be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess,’ Observe 
here, again, he does not say, Be not drunk, but, ‘Be not excessively drunk.’ 
Observe, too, he says, ‘Be not drunk with wéme,'—he doos not prohibit spir- 
its. So you may get drunk on beer, or brandy, even to excess, without 
violating this injunction.” 
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is an active and powerful cause of disease, interfering with the 
respiration, the circulation, and the nutrition; nor is any other 
result possible.” 

But the unfermented wine is nutritious, of easy digestion, 
sets light upon a weak stomach when taken in small quantities, 
quickly and readily assimilates, and as a means of distributing 
nutriment, is, by skillful physicians who know its virtues, often 
prescribed to persons in feeble, delicate state of health. Dr. 
Norman Kerr, of London, says, “I prescribe largely in the treat- 
ment of such diseases as fever, consumption, and that most de- 
pressing malady, dyspepsia, from one of the Protean forms of 
which Timothy may have suffered when he received the pre- 
scription of probably a like wine from the apostle Paul.” 

“In Syria the juice of ripe grapes inspissated, is used in great 
quantities in diseases.” “It may be observed that, in infirmities 
dependent either upon excessive wear and tear, or upon some 
defective supply of the salts of the blood, pure wine (7. e. the 
juice of grapes unfermented) is the very best restorer, since it is 
rich in digestive albumen, and in phosphoric acid and the alka- 
line carbonates. Dr. Churchard of the wein-cur at Vevey, also 
says that it restores digestion and acts beneficially in bilious af- 
fections.” Dr. Lees. 

That the ancients preserved and used unfermented wine has 
been abundantly proved. Pliny’s account of wines (book xix), 
shows that some sorts in good repute were not fermented; and 
of adunamon (‘without strength’), one of the artificial vina 
(wines), he expressly declares that it was given to invalids when 
the ordinary wines were deemed likely to be injurious. He 
says, “The sweet wine (g/ukos), which among the Sicilians is 
called Pallion, may be the same as the dzb/inos oinos” (lib. i. chap. 
56). Of the sweet Lesbian he says, “Let him take glukos, 
either mixed with water, or warmed, especially that called prot- 
opos, as being very good for the stomach.” (lib. ii. chap. 24). 

A number of years ago friends of the writer of this article, 
then living in Baltimore, Md., spent some time in Germany to 
avail themselves of the grape cure as a remedy against an ail- 
ment. They were required by the physician to eat a certain 
quantity of grapes every day. 
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Dr. Pereira speaks of grapes as “allaying thirst and checking 
febrile heat, and as of great use in the inflammatory form of dys- 
pepsia.”’ (Food and Diet, by Lec., p. 171.) 

As I write these lines I have on my table before me, a prep- 
aration called «Sal Muscatelle,” salt of the muscatelle grape, or 
the grape cure, the great hygienic resolvent of the blood. It is 
contained in bottles and sold in the drug stores. “It contains,”’ 
says the label, “all the saline qualities of muscatelle grapes.”’ 
“Health-giving, pleasing, cooling, refreshing beverage.” “No 
one acquainted with the present state of science and art of medi- 
cine, will for a moment question that to prevent disease is its first 
and most important aim.” —Sir Wm. Fenner. “No one can have 
a simpler or more efficient corrective of the system; by its use 
the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
condition.” —Doctor Clark. 

Truly the one-wine theory receives no support from Paul's 
advice to Timothy. 

VI. It remains yet to make a few remarks on the moral as- 
pects of this question. 

1. Look at the moral inconsistency of using alcoholic wines 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In these days of in- 
creased light on the temperance question it would be regarded 
a great breach of Christian propriety for a minister of the gos- 
pel, or even a Christian layman, to keep intoxicating wines on 
his table and offer them to his family and guests as a beverage. 
In some churches such conduct would be regarded as a proper 
subject for church discipline. But the one-wine theory would 
compel us to set this intoxicating drink on the Lord’s table and 
administer it to the communicants. Is it proper for a Christian 
to drink such a kind of wine at the Holy Supper, which it would 
be scandalous for him to drink at his own table or at a social 
repast ? 

2. Look at the incongruity of using intoxicating wine at the 
Holy Communion. On Saturday evening before communion 
deacon Jones or Brown takes a jug, goes to the nearest liquor 
store or tavern and gets it filled with alcoholic wine to be drank 
by Christians on the following Lord’s day—at the Holy Supper. 
Before the deacon gets away with his jug a bloated drunkard 
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also comes with his jug and gets it filled with strong drink, 
to be used on the same Lord’s day in a bacchanalian carou- 
sal. In the one case the same kind of liquor, drawn perhaps 
from the same barrel, is regarded as a cup of blessing, in the 
other it becomes a cup of devils. Is this not abhorrent to our 
Christian feelings? Can the same fountain bring forth sweet 
and bitter waters? Said a country pastor, “I never was so mor- 
tified, as when after preparatory services on Saturday afternoon 
the deacon took a jug, with a corn cob in it for a stopper, and 
went to the tavern to have it filled with wine for communion on 
the next day.” 

3. The use of alcoholic wine is a stumbling block to the 
world. The world reasons logically: If the Church uses intox- 
icating wine at her most solemn feast, it can be no sin for us to 
use it at our social gatherings. 

4. As already intimated in the discussion, the use of intoxi- 
cating wine at the Holy Supper becomes a dangerous snare to 
Christians who were once addicted to the use of.strong drink, 
but have become reformed and now abstain entirely from every- 
thing that can intoxicate. The taste of only a drop, or even 
the smell of alcoholic liquor, has been known to turn such men 
back to their former degradation. Shall the Church in her Holy 
Communion hold the cup with the poison of the serpent in it to 
the lips of her weak brethren? No, let her give them the pure, 
uncorrupted fruit of the vine, in which there is no poison and 
no snare. 

5. See lastly in what an immoral light the one-wine theory 
presents the character of the Lord Jesus, especially at the mar- 
riage of Cana. We maintain that on this occasion the Saviour 
made a large quantity of delicious, nutritious, unintoxicating 
wine. There could be no sin or danger in drinking it; it wasa 
benefaction to the poor family ; what was not consumed at the 
feast could be kept for future use or sold to supply future needs. 
But on the one-wine theory the case looks dark indeed. It as- 
sumes that the bridegroom had provided, as he thought, a suf- 
ficient quantity of intoxicating wine, but before the feast was 
ended the guests had consumed it all, and as a consequence had 
become “well drunken.” Then the Saviour, instead of reprov- 
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ing them for their intemperance, as every true minister now 
would do, made a large quantity of better, that is stronger, still 
more intoxicating wine for their use on the same festive occa- 
sion. Think of it, “six water-pots containing two or three fir- 
kins apiece * * filled up to the brim.” Alford reckons the 
total at 126 gallons. What must be the natural result? A 
drunken revel. <A true minister of Christ in our day would not 
feel easy, if he were at a wedding where intoxicating wine was 
flowing freely, and if he could not prevent it, he would get away 
as soon as possible. But what would we think of a minister 
who not only approved of the intemperate drinking of the guests 
after they had drank all that had been provided, supposed to 
have been a sufficient quantity for the occasion, would of his 
own accord provide a large quantity of a still more intoxicating 
beverage to be consumed by the same guests. We would say, 
he had disgraced his office. Christians could have no respect 
for him. Even the world would despise him. We confess, be- 
fore we had studied the Bible wine question it was hard for us 
to understand the miracle at Cana, or to read it with comfort to 
the congregation; we had preached the duty of total abstinence 
to them, and here we were reading the account of a wedding 
feast at which the guests had already “well drunken,” consumed 
all the wine that had been provided, and yet the Lord Jesus was 
making a much larger quantity of wine in order to keep up the 
drinking. Some of the advocates of fermented communion 
wine, feeling the-crushing weight of these considerations, un- 
dertake to apologize for the Saviour somewhat in this style: «If 
Jesus had lived in our day he would doubtless have been a tem- 
perance man, a total abstainer from all intoxicating drinks. But 
he lived in a remote age of the world, at a time when the tem- 
perance question had not yet been agitated, when every body 
drank, therefore he accommodated himself to the drinking cus- 
toms of the people among whom he lived.” We pity the men 
who have no better Christ than this. Such a Christ might do 
for a rationalist or an infidel, but could not satisfy a Christian, 
who believes in the divine nature and sinless character of his 
Saviour. We want a Christ that needs no apology, for whose 
Voit. XVI. No. I. 6 
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acts we must not blush with shame, but whose example is worthy 
of our imitation and highest admiration in all ages—in all lands 
—to the end of time. 


ARTICLE Il. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
By Davin J. HILL, LL. D., President of the University at Lewisburg, Pa. 


During the last three hundred years there has been growing 
in the minds of men what David Strauss calls a “cosmic con- 
ception,” an enlarged and coherent consciousness of what the 
universe actually is. The study of nature has built up this new 
idea in the human mind. The notion of Copernicus, that our 
earth is a globe revolving about the sun and not an extended 
plane bounded by a rimless ocean, was confirmed by Galileo’s 
discovery of the moons of Jupiter and the phases of Venus and 
afterward by a hundred other facts, until now it is no longer 
heresy to believe it but madness to doubt it. The discovery of 
the planet Neptune by Adams and Leverrier convinced man- 
kind that astronomy was a science of mathematical exactness, 
whose conclusions could not be disputed. The theory of La- 
place, by which the systems of worlds are conceived as originat- 
ing from nebulous matter, sweeping through space in vast cy- 
clones, is almost universally accepted by competent scientists. 

“Erst, space was nebulous ; 
It whirled, and in the whirl the luminous milk 
Broke out in rifts and curdled into orbs— 
Whirled and still curdled, till the azure rifts 
Severed and shored vast systems, all of orbs, 
Each orb has had its history. For ours, 
It blazed and steamed, cooled and contracted, till, 
Tired of mere vaporing within the grasp 
Of ruthless condensation, it assumed 
Its present form, proportions, magnitude— 
Our tidy ball, axled eight thousand miles.” 

The age of the earth is no longer measured by the span of 
six thousand years. We must play with the millions before we 
can strengthen our imaginations for the task of thinking of ge- 
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ological time. The children of life are now known as myriads, 
ranging from the simple plasson of the biologist’s laboratory to 
the extinct mammoth, with the common housefly as a mid-way 
standard of measure. Thus the whole conception of existence 
has been changed. The known vastness of the universe over- 
whelms the most expanded imagination. The duration of it 
makes the brain reel with the dizzy thought of an endless suc- 
cession of phenomena. In this vast machine, which men have 
discovered the universe to be, the mind seems to have come 
upon something infinite and eternal, something absolute and self- 
existent, and yet something blind, irresistible, pitiless,—not God, 
but Impersonal Force. 

As this conception has been slowly elaborated through these 
three centuries, men of a speculative turn have been struggling to 
rise to an all-inclusive generalization of the truth concerning it. 
There are two diametrically opposed tendencies of mind which, 
by two antagonistic methods, have attained contradictory re- 
sults. The idealistic minds, working by a subjective method, 
have concluded that the ultimate essence of which the universe 
consists is spiritual, and their doctrine is Pantheism. This has, 
until recently, been the favorite course of thought in Germany. 
On the other hand, materialistic minds, working by an objective 
method, have concluded that the ultimate essence of which the 
universe consists is material, and their doctrine is Panphysicism. 
This has been the favorite course of thought in France. Both 
schools of thinkers have accepted the unity and continuity of 
all being as primary assumptions. Both have assumed the uni- 
versality of law throughout the whole empire of existence. 
They differ, therefore, only as to the nature of the ultimate es- 
sence that underlies the phenomena of knowledge. 

But another group of thinkers have held an undefined posi- 
tion, or at least have been reserved in stating it, midway be- 
tween the Pantheistic and the Panphysicist schools. They have 
accepted the unity and the continuity of being and the univer- 
sality of law, but have usually avoided a conclusion as to the na- 
ture of being, whether spiritual or material. This is character- 
jstic of modern thought in Great Britain. Bacon insisted upon 
observation and induction from experience as the sources of 
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knowledge, without distinctly denying others. Hobbes denied 
other sources. Locke taught that we know material phenom- 
ena through the senses and mental phenomena through reflec- 
tion, but not first principles. Hume maintained that we know 
nothing but appearances. The two Mills, James and John Stu- 
art, really avoided the metaphysical question. Herbert Spencer 
avows and justifies Agnosticism, thus confining us to mere phe- 
nomena, and yet catches through the mists the dim outline ot 
the Unknowable with sufficient distinctness to, affirm that it is 
there, on the verge of the intellectual horizon, but cannot be 
known except as the limitation of knowledge. 

All these schools of thought have arrived at agreement. in this 
conclusion: all known being is one and is continuous ; all phe- 
nomena rise out of previous phenomena in an order determined 
by inflexible law. This means that, whatever be the intrinsic 
nature of being, whether spiritual or material, whatever is, re- 
sults from what has been, by natural predetermined sequence. 
This excludes at once and totally personality, providence and 
prayer. With the elimination of these three,—personality, prov- 
idence and prayer,—religion is divested of its object of worship 
and of its sustaining hope and its help from above. It, there- 
fore, becomes a mere cultus, a ritual, in short, a meaningless 
mummery, except for those who have not the cosmic concep- 
tion, who alone can enjoy henceforth the luxury of faith. All 
alike, Pantheist, Panphysicist and Agnostic, bring us to this 
point, and either by identifying God with the universe, or by 
denying that He is, or by denying our power to know Him if 
He is, render religion an empty superstition. 

Having eliminated God from the universe, these three forms 
of Naturalism must account for whatever is, without the mira- 
cle of creation. This Naturalism claims to do. For all three 
schools the law of being is natural evolution. Without inter- 
ference or guidance, the universe unfolds itself along lines of 
necessary development, until it reaches its necessary blossom 
and fruitage in the life of man. The nebulous masses eddy 
down into globes, the globes cool into planets and moons, the 
planets segregate their surfaces into water and rock, the water 
wears the rock into soil, the ocean gives birth to life by the 
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chemical union of molecules held in solution, the plant climbs 
out of the ocean and fixes itself in the soil, the marine plant be- 
comes a protozoon, environment reacts upon this first sketch of 
animal life, differentiation begins, growth develops, heredity 
transmits, selection preserves advantages in the struggle for ex- 
istence, and at length man appears. 

But in man there is a singular phenomenon that no animal 
exhibits, and it is universal. It is religion. Every where man 
looks up to something above him and worships it. The Evo- 
lutionist does not now deny this, for the facts are too convinc- 
ing. The foremost naturalists admit that man is a religious be- 
ing, that he was in the most primitive times of which we have 
positive evidence, and that no absolutely zrreligious race now 
exists. If there be individual exceptions, they are either eccen- 
tric groups of savages—but not whole races,—cretins, microce- 
phali and Evolutionists of the modern tyne. Indeed, some of 
the most eminent naturalists lay so much stress upon religion 
as a distinctive and universal characteristic of man that they de- 
fine him as “the religious animal.” 

The Evolutionist is too much impressed with the presence of 
religion to suppose that it can be banished from men’s minds 
by a naturalistic theory which merely accounts for man without 
admitting creation. He sees that religion ¢se/f must be ac- 
counted for. Its origin, persistence, universality and dominance 
are facts which the Evolutionist cannot deny, and, therefore; 
must take the trouble to explain. Herbert Spencer, Edward B. 
Tylor and Sir John Lubbock have devoted much ingenuity to 
the elaboration of this subdivision of the evolution-hypothesis. 
Let us see, in a rapid sketch, what they make of it. 

The mental type of primitive man is found in the savage of 
to-day. To him all dreams are realities, and dream-land is, 
therefore, for him the spirit land, in which his thoughts differ 
from those of perception only in being dimmer and less coher- 
ent. His memories of his dreams are accepted by him and told 
in good faith as experiences in the spirit-land, and thus that shad- 
owy realm becomes to him an object of unquestioning belief. 
In dreams his buried ancestor appears to him, a dim but actual 
presence, who can revisit and affect this visible world. His 
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grave is made an object of veneration and of frequent visitation. 
There his bereaved family go to receive the commands of the 
departed, for by the laws of association he is there more likely 
to appear to the dreamer. To mark the grave for ready resort 
and in honor of the dead, it is first surrounded with stones. As 
skill advances it is more elaborately marked, finally walled and 
covered. The grave has become a shrine, the shrine a temple. 
The reappearing shade is not unaccompanied as he appears in 
dreams. There are in the spirit-land duplicates of vaguer sort 
of all that are in this. The dead chief will want his horse and 
dog in the spirit land. An altar is erected, the animal is slain, 
and, behold, sacrifice is instituted. Perhaps he will want his 
enemies for pleasure, or his wife to keep him company. These 
are offered and human sacrifice, said to be prevalent in primi- 
tive times, has begun. He is pleased with these offerings and 
will answer requests. These are made with the sacrifice and, 
behold! prayer has become a ceremony of religion. The hover- 
ing spirit imparts wise thoughts to his people. These are re- 
membered and after a time recorded, and scriptures have arisen 
with men to interpret them. In the migrations of the tribe the 
grave is lost, but what matters it? the heavenly father is a spirit 
and he can go with his people. He leads their migrations, guid- 
ing and protecting them. He gives them victory in battle and 
glory among men. He is supposed to be fond of these and 
they are reflected in full measure as a prelude to prayer. Ascrip- 
tions of praise become the language of devotion. Religion is 
now established in the minds and hearts of men. A skillful 
priesthood perpetuates it against the current of unbelief. The 
doubter is ostracised and possibly condemned to death. Thus 
has arisen the awful institution which Wordsworth calls 

“Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear, 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect ; 

New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked, 

Or cease to please the fickle worshiper.” 

Nature-worship easily develops from this primitive form of 

religion. The sun, the sky, the winds, the ocean, the clouds, 
day, night, time,—all seem to the untutored mind to be per- 
sonal forces, full of life and energy, sometimes kindly favoring 
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and sometimes malignantly marring the plans of men. Hence, 
they too become objects of worship. They are propitiated by 
sacrifices, are entreated with prayers, are honored with shrines, 
and the grammatical gender of primitive names gives them the 
semblance of persons, until imagination weaves about them the 
vestures of poetry and mythology. 

The play of the intellect opens a new development of reli- 
gion. The mind finally discovers its power of abstraction. It 
fixes attention upon some quality or attribute inherent in con- 
crete things or their relations, names it, treats it as real, and rea- 
sons about it as if it were a living thing. Sometimes attributes 
are combined into conceptions that have no being outside the 
mind itself. These conceptions are then personified, by that 
poetic tendency of the imagination that impels it to treat the 
creations of thought as if they were living beings ; then, finally, 
drawn by the power that makes the ideal seem superior to the 
real, the mind apotheosizes the conception, and a new deity is 
added to the world’s pantheon. The Romans were exceedingly 
prolific in such deification. “They had solemn abstractions 
mysteriously governing every human action. The little child 
was attended by over forty gods. Vaticanus taught him to cry ; 
Fabulinus, to speak ; Edusa, to eat; Potina, to drink; Abeona 
conducted him out of the house; Interduca guided him on his 
way ; Domiduca led him home, and Adonea led him in. So, 
also, there were deities controlling health, society, love, anger, 
and all the passions and virtues of men.” 

The great historic religions, too, may be regarded as deifica- 
tions of abstract conceptions. Buddhism is the apotheosis of 
Pity ; Mohammedanism is the apotheosis of Fate; Judaism is 
the apotheosis of Providence; and Christianity is the apotheo- 
sis of Love. Thus religion has become more and more the. 
product of metaphysics, until its results are so remote from all 
external reality that appeal to nature is made by the theologian 
only for the purpose of imparting a realistic content to a con- 
ception elaborated from the inner consciousness by a process of 
abstraction. We are taught by the Evolutionist to reject the old 
doctrine that God created man, in order to accept the new dog- 
ma that man has created his gods. We may not believe that 
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God created man in his own image, but that the Deity is merely 
the reflection of the human soul projected upon the screen of 
nature by the camera obscura of fancy, and thrown back upon 
the soul as a deceptive spectre, to be worshiped as its author. 
Religion is the substance to which the old story of Narcissus 
gives the outline; it is the worship of self-reflection in the pool 
of consciousness. 

In passing to the criticism of this statement of the evolution 
of religion, which I surely have not stated to its disadvantage, 
I must remark that mere ingenuity is not a test of truth. Noth- 
ing is more easy than to invent plausible explanations of occur- 
ences, which, nevertheless, are not the true ones. Ingenious as 
the theory is, it exposes a violent break in that boasted contin- 
uity of nature which is an important assumption of the doctrine 
of evolution. From the starting-point in the primitive nebula 
to the appearance of man, all has been orderly, progressive, beau- 
tiful and intelligible. But with the culmination of this long ef- 
fort, with the emergence from the animal state, or worse after 
man had made some advancement, degradation and confusion 
begin, and the supreme product of nature, the intellect that ana- 
lyzes and comprehends itself and measures and weighs the uni- 
verse that has evolved it, trembles with superstitious dread at 
the creations of its own fancy, permits itself to be dominated 
by the spectres of dream-land, offers human life on the altar 
which its own fear had builded, and plunges itself into a long 
nightmare of folly, crime and delusion. 

There is another violation of the method of evolution. The 
theory rests upon the assumption that the true representative of 
primitive man is the existing savage. But why should we seek 
the type in the lowest specimens of the species? Do natural- 
ists seek the most stunted and dwarfed examples of plants and 
animals, in which the realization of the type is frustrated, as 
illustrations of it? Do we seek the type of the modern man in 
the cretins and microcephali, the failures and spent shots of hu- 
manity? And if the savage be really the representative of 
primitive man, he is the living refutation of the evolution hypo- 
thesis, for he is a standing proof that such a being does not fol- 
low the course of progress that man has actually followed, and 
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that from such a type as evolution supposes evolution would 
not have taken place. The savage is still a savage. 

But admitting that the existing savage illustrates the primi- 
tive man, the religion of the lowest savages is not that with 
which evolution commences its imaginary history. The lowest 
savages are /fetish-worshipers, reverencing material objects, or 
charms, and not ancestor-worshipers. Comparative ethnology 
shows that ancestor-worship is a /a¢e, rather than an early, phase 
of religion. The Chinese, a people high up in the ethnological 
scale, are ancestor-worshipers; but according to the best ac- 
credited specialists in Chinese history the primitive religion was 
monotheism, the worship of the spirit of heaven. The facts are 
against the evolution theory as to the later phases also. An- 
cestor-worship has existed for three thousand years in China 
without producing the higher forms of religion that the Evolu- 
tionists claim are evolved out of it, and it still persists side by 
side with philosophic systems which ignore the supernatural al- 
together. 

Not only is the theory fatally in want of confirming facts, but 
the whole history of man is against its assumptions. A review of 
races shows that the least intellectual are the least religious, and 
the most religious are the most intellectual, which would not be 
true if religion were only the persistence of Ghostism. All hu- 
man progress has been stimulated and led by religion. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and poetry are the direct off-spring 
of the religious sentiment, and their noblest achievements have 
been consecrated to her service. And yet, in the face of this 
array of facts, it is seriously pretended that this mighty impulse 
that has gathered strength with the development of mind until 
the loftiest religious devotion has connected itself with the keen- 
est intellect,—this impulse that has converted speech into po- 
etry, imitation into art, and carving into literature—this impulse 
that has transformed selfishness into self-sacrifice and softened 
passion into prayer; had its origin in the cerebral perturbations 
of a dreamer, who had eaten a bad supper and dreamed of his 
grandfather’s ghost! 

The universality of religion, as a human phenomenon, needs 
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a deeper and more coherent explanation than Herbert Spencer’s 
Ghost Theory. The most effective refutation of error is the lu- 
cid statement of truth. What zs the true explanation of this 
universal phenomenon, religion ? 

Flung into life and face to face with its realities, the first ques- 
tion of rational beings is, Whence? There is a tendency to seek 
an answer, and the first answer is in the terms of personality, I 
was made by a being like myself, but greater. To a child the 
first explanation is a personal one. His motion originates from 
volition, and so he thinks all motion does. If any thing hap- 
pens, somebody willed it to happen. If he sees means adapted 
to ends, somebody adapted them. That is all, and it satisfies 
his mind. The reason within him implies a reason before him, 
around him, above him. He is in an intelligible world, endowed 
with motion, and he refers it to an intelligent being who pos- 
sesses will. This is usually called anthropomorphism. I pre- 
fer to call it the psychotheistic tendency, or the tendency of the 
soul to seek God. 

Among the early peoples of the world, with untrained intel- 
lects, the co-ordinating power of the mind was small. The psy- 
chotheistic tendency had play, however, and the result was 

“The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring.” 
That was the golden age of spontaneous poetry, when all nature 
was a grand temple. As the rocks of the earth contain the ev- 
idences of its age and history in the fossil remains sealed in 
their granite tombs; as the languages of the globe reveal in 
their radical affinities the relationship, development and migra- 
tions of man; so the myths of the archaic age that have floated 
down the stream of tradition from a prehistoric era, disclose the 
psychotheistic tendency operating in the primitive myth-mak- 
ers. Philology shows traces of a primitive monotheism among 
the Aryan peoples, and tradition has retained it among the Sem- 
itic races. But the airs of fancy shattered the once unbroken 
stream of monotheistic belief into the spray of polytheistic in- 
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vention among the poetic peoples, until gods celestial, terres- 
trial and infernal were multiplied and became a mighty pan- 
theon. 

If we admit the inherent tendency, which I have named, to 
translate outer phenomena into the terms of personality, we 
have an adequate explanation of the origin, growth and divers- 
ification of religions. St. Paul, standing in the midst of Mars 
Hill at Athens, a believer in the One God that monotheistic Is- 
rael had worshiped before Homer sang of the fall of Troy, aye, 
that Abraham worshiped before the Hellenes parted from their 
Aryan kinsmen in the snow-capped Himalayas, St. Paul, stand- 
ing here with the marble gods of Greece all about him, and Miner- 
va’s white form towering above him on the acropolis to the east, 
worn and soiled with toil and travel, St. Paul said to these men 
of Athens: “As I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you, 
God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he 
is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; neither is worshiped with men’s hands, as though he 
needed anything, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath and all 
things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he be not far from every one of us.’ (Acts 
17 : 23, 27). Out of this apostle’s lips comes the statement that 
God made men to seek him, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him. The psychotheistic tendency is real, God has 
implanted it that men might feel after him. In the African 
savage it finds only a vague consciousness of a personal pres- 
ence as dark and cruel as his own soul. In Plato it finds an all- 
wise Reason that is likewise a perfect Goodness. In Paul it 
finds a Holy Presence “in whom we live and move and have 
our being.” The religious consciousness exists in all, but the 
circumference of it depends upon the length of the radius that 
is swept out into the darkness to feel and to find. Every vessel 
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may fill itself in the sea, but it can hold no more than its own 
contents. : 

It is not incredible that men with a faculty for knowing the 
truth should fail to find it. Experience shows that most men 
do fail, in some particulars. It is not incredible that men with 
a double nature, a carnal and a spiritual, should often neglect 
the higher for the gratification of the lower. This also is a mat- 
ter of experience. It is not strange, then, that men with the 
psychotheistic tendency should fail to find God, or blend their 
baser notions with the knowledge of him and remain in super- 
stition. Paul realizes all this when he says, in that sad, mourn- 
ful conditional sentence, full of pathos to all who realize its 
depth of meaning, “if haply they might feel after him and find 
him.” 

There are two questions in which theology has a living inter- 
est: Does the psychotheistic tendency, when earnestly followed, 
result in finding God? and, Has the modern cosmic conception 
introduced any elements that neutralize the result ? 

If man is to have any explanation of his existence, which his 
rational nature has always demanded and still demands, he must 
find it either by explaining the universe in terms of personality, 
or by explaining his own personality in impersonal terms. And 
let us remember here that evolution is not unfavorable to a per- 
sonal explanation, because evolution is only a formal and not a 
causal theory. It tells how, but not why. It gives the process, 
but not the cause. In seeking the cause we may fairly fix upon 
the Aighest product of evolution and demand for this an ade- 
quate explanation. And, again, as there is advance from low to 
high modes of being in the line of evolution, it is fair to regard 
the cause as transcending the lowest form of being, or else the 
cause would not be adequate to the production of the highest. 
The cause may be for a time unmanifested in the effect, but it 
must exist latently or it could not be adequate for the highest 
and final effect. Evolution, therefore, involves the existence of a 
transcendent cause, to render the progress possible. Otherwise, 
the cause would be exhausted in the frs¢ effect and further de- 
velopment would not follow. The highest mode of being di- 
rectly known to us is fersonality,—rational, self-determining in- 
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telligence. If there be a higher, and this is possible, it must still 
be conceived by us under this form. Nothing less than person- 
ality can explain personality. Nothing can be an explanation 
to me that is not in terms of my own nature. What I know 
directly in consciousness is thought, feeling and volition. To 
translate these into anything else is to substitute new thought 
for old, but it is thought still, or it is nothing intelligible. To 
say that thought is the result of matter or of force, is to say 
nothing, until the nature of matter or force is made plain to me, 
and then it has been translated into thought again. When mat- 
ter and force have been explained to me, I find the explanation 
in the knowledge finally given. Abstract the knowledge, and 
you spoil the explanation. Zhought then is ultimate. Matter 
and force are but phases of thought, so far as they mean any 
thing to me. They must be thought dy me before they are an 
explanation, but when they are my thought the explanation is 
found in the shought about them, they do not explain the 
thought. I am a force working for rational ends. <A force has 
produced the ends and me working toward them. There is no 
hope of explaining myself by a clash of atoms, for it would not 
be an explanation if it were not a rational clash; and if it be 
that, I care not for the c/ash but for the rationality that is in the 
clash and caused it. There is no hope of explaining my being 
as a fumbling of blind forces, for in producing me and in ex: 
plaining me it has been a rational fumbling, and I care not then 
for the fuméling but for the rationality of it. /think; the wni- 
verse thinks ; it thought defore me and thought me; in thinking 
me it thought of me; it still thinks and thinks for me; / am its 
thought ; it transcends my thought ; I aspire to think its thought 
and be directed by it. Personality, providence, prayer, all come 
back to me, and, in spite of evolution, nay decause of evolution, 
I am religious. 

Shall I say “it” and not “He?” Our ancestors said “He,” 
all unsophisticated men say “He,” reason says “He.” Our Her- 
bert Spencer attempts to define life, and describes a corpse. 
Our Professor Tyndall talks of the “promise and the potency of 
life” in a lifeless machine; a machine enormous in its propor- 
‘tions, measuring its miles by millions; eternal in duration, yet 
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not eternally a machine, but realizing its promise and potency 
of life in its grist of centuries; fatal as death, never swerving a 
hair’s breadth from its predetermined movement; blind and 
purposeless as the inexorable slide of the avalanche; voiceless 
as the grave in its grim unbroken silence; dead as the mute 
mummy of a thousand centuries. Far clearer was the insight 
of our wild Scandinavian ancestors, who more than a thousand 
years ago, as Carlyle tells us, figured the universe under the im- 
age of a mighty tree. Igdrasil, the ash-tree of existence, said 
those barbarian thinkers, deep-rooted in the kingdom of Hela, 
spreading its wide boughs heaven-high, watched and watered 
by the three Fates, the Past, the Present and the Future, buds 
and blossoms with the generations; every branch a people, ev- 
ery leaf a life, the winds of the ages sweeping through its 
boughs with sad resounding music, its dry leaves ever falling, 
yet ever blooming with living fruit. 

And men usually come back to this vital conception of the 
universe at last. Stuart Mill, who strove hard to realize an athe- 
istic, or at least an “atheous,”’ conception of being, in his last 
days, said, “In the present state of our knowledge, the adapta- 
tions in nature afford a large balance of probability in favor of 
creation by intelligence.” Professor Tyndall in the preface to 
the last edition of his Belfast Address, extenuates the “‘material- 
istic atheism’ advocated in the Address itself, on the ground 
that men have “their variations of mood and tense,”’ and adds: 
“I have noticed during years of self-observation that it is not in 
hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine commends itself 
to my mind; that in the presence of stronger and healthier 
thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as offering no solution 
of the mystery in which we dwell, and of which we form a 
part.” Herbert Spencer in his late “Religious Retrospect and 
Prospect,” says that when certain phenomena are observed by 
the physicist “the conception to which he tends is much less 
that of a universe of dead matter than that of a universe every- 
where alive: alive, if not in the restricted sense, still in a gen- 
eral sense.”” And again, “Amid the mysteries which become 
the more mysterious the more they are thought about, there 
will remain the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in the 
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presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all 
things proceed.” It is enough. The universe is alive and its 
life is an Infinite and Eternal Energy. The indictment against 
religion breaks down at last, the prosecution cannot sustain the 
charge that it is all a mere superstition, and before Reason’s bar 
I may still worship and pray to the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
that fills and rules the living universe, and I shall choose to call 
Him the Living God. 

And now, finally, what does the modern cosmic conception 
include that the ancient conception did not include that renders 
the result of the psychotheistic tendency illegitimate? Is it the 
vastness of the universe? This cannot appall a worshiper who 
can say, “Whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up to heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou are there. If I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost part of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” Is it the duration of 
the world? What is this to one who says, “One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day;” 
and “From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” Is it the 
unity of nature? Religion answers, “Know, therefore, this day, 
and consider it in thine heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven 
above, and upon the earth beneath; there is none else.’ Is it 
the universal reign of law? “The counsel of the Lord stand- 
eth forever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations. For- 
ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven.”” And thus we are 
reminded that religion has been repeating through the ages the 
very generalizations which science is represented as having 
lately discovered. 

There has been an evolution of religion, but not such as the 
naturalistic Evolutionist represents. The true evolution is the 
divine response to the psychotheistic tendency. God is in the 
world reconciling the world unto himself. There has been a 
steady enlargement of spiritual capacity and a progressive ap- 
prehension of eternal truth. The history of man is made up of 
seeking, finding and formulating. The best evidence of relig- 
ious progress is the fact that men feel to-day that the vessels of 
the past cannot hold the truth of the present. The world’s 
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challenge to Christianity to vindicate its claims to the intellect 
and make room in its formulas for new truth, is resulting in wi- 
dening our comprehension of what Christ taught and in giving 
it lodgment in the minds of men. More and more we are com- 
ing to see that to question is to learn, to doubt honestly is to 
believe finally, and that every lifting of the torch of intellect 
drives back the shadows of doubt from the treasures of faith 
and leaves them in a wider circle of illumination. A faith that 
cannot be harmonized with knowledge the honest thinker does 
not want, for faith that does not repose on knowledge is illusion. 
Whatever attracts attention to religion will ultimately bring men 
to realize the truth and value of it. Let us welcome, then, the 
deep questioning so characteristic of our time. 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before.” 


a 


ARTICLE III. 


HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


The inherent mystery of Christianity, as something not wholly 
indigenous to the planet on which we move, impresses itself im- 
mediately and profoundly on every thoughtful mind that will 
patiently follow the history of its rise and progress in the world. 
Eighteen centuries of varying fortune, it is true, but of unabated 
vigor and spiritual freshness, as on the Pentecostal morn, wher- 
ever it could have the least soil of susceptibility in which to 
take root, have carried it up to our doors, and we trust into our 
hearts, substantially unchanged from what it was when the Mas- 
ter first dispensed it from his hallowed lips and loving hands. 
Its history is its marvel. Not that other religions, Buddhism 
and Islamism for example, have not had an analagous career, 
persisting through long ages, and nurturing the spiritual life of 
millions of human beings; but we instinctively gather from the 
history of Christianity that it has within it a primordial element 
that the great ethnic religions do not possess. 
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We have fallen upon a time when the history of all religions 
is made accessible to us by the exhaustive researches of linguis- 
tic scholars, and others, to whom comparative mythology has 
opened up untrodden fields. The tendency of this line of study 
has been to throw up into greater prominence, and bolder relief, 
that extraordinary something that has always been claimed for 
the religion of Jesus. In the flush of discovery there has, no 
doubt, been here and there, a momentary rush into religious 
eclecticism, or free religion, or agnosticism, or some conceived 
philosophic or scientific residuum of all religions—an effort to 
take the good out of all religions and be partisan to none. 
Wherever this spell has fallen upon men, it has been favored by 
the imposing fact, revealed so overwhelmingly in our day, of the 
universality of the religious impulse. Religion is found wher- 
ever human beings exist. And so we have the new science of 
religion, which aims at discovering what it is in the nature of 
man that, among all races, and in all stages of social evolution, 
lifts him in devout frames toward the unseen and the good. If 
that thing could be noted, and drawn out distinctly before the 
mind, how natural to persuade oneself that it might be elabor- 
ated into a system, and men might go to deliberately practicing 
it in their lives. 

And so the titillating dream of the Religion of Humanity 
arose. Institutional religion, it would have it, is this universal 
impulse taking on a ceremonial shape, dressing itself up in sym- 
bol, and sacred legend, and imposing ritual, and in its primitive 
stages insensibly blending with multifarious forms of supersti- 
tion and the occult art. In this respect all religions run a 
parallel race. Christianity, being put down in the same cate- 
gory, has nothing else to show. Demonism and miracle come 
up with it in its far-back origin in the preaching of the Naz- 
arene. Then, quite inevitably, under the shadow of the Roman 
Empire, whither it flies for refuge on the disastrous downfall of 
the Jewish nationality, it will shape itself after the all-dominat- 
ing political model of the Mistress of the World. And so ec- 
clesiasticism will arise, and priestcraft, and spiritual despotism, 
and all the revolting corruptions and impostures of the medi- 

Vor. XVI. No. 1. 8 
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eval time, rendering the Protestant Reformation a timely inter- 
position to save it from being entirely blotted out. Then the 
aufklarung, and whatever other period of successive illumina- 
tion on this great subject, dropped down on us, and we began to 
see that for the wise men of our day the whole matter of Sacred 
Books, as authentic repositories of the early phases of any re- 
ligion, should be subjected to the closest scientific scrutiny, and 
the most rigid sifting as to legendary details. Comparative 
philology was on hand for this task. A new school of criticism 
arose. The current swept on. 

It was inevitable that some of the leading minds, absorbed in 
this line of research, should yield themselves to be drifted away 
from the old time conception of the religion of Jesus, into some 
purely naturalistic rendering of it, such as would filter it down 
into a qualified recognition of the religious impulse which is 
everywhere in the breast of man. And so the New Testament 
was put by on the same shelf with the Vedas, the Zendavesta, 
the Koran, and whatever other ancient sacred oracle would il- 
lustrate the paleontology of the religious sense. But something 
must take its place. On the one side the Religion of Humanity 
arose, with its ideal authropomorphic divinity in the surviving 
soul of the world; and on the other a Religion of Mystery, 
with incense burning night and day before the altar of the Great 
Unknown. 

It is needless to say that these learned vagaries do not com- 
mand the devotion of any considerable bodies of men, although, 
doubtless, multitudes are curiously watching from a distance to 
see what the daring innovation may do. They are somehow 
powerless before the perennial vitality of that which they would 
dispossess. My object is to find the historical secret of this 
overmastering energy, this undying vigor, in the religion of 
Jesus as the ages go by. 

In addressing myself to a task that would seem to involve, in 
its announcement, nothing short of a review of the entire his- 
tory of the Christian religion trom the date of its rise on down 
through the centuries, I find that this is in great part rendered 
superfluous by a concession quite unanimously made on all 
hands, that, at all events, Christianity has developed a spirit of 
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“universalism” as they cail it, a power of cosmopolitan adapta- 
tion, which the great ethnic religions do not display. This is 
the summary lesson of its history. The least familiarity with 
the successive epochs of its triumphal progress, from country 
to country, and from age to age, must bring that characteristic 
of it into vivid outline. It is at home among all peoples, and 
in every clime. It is preéminently not the religion of a race. 
The great ethnic religions, except as propagated by the sword, 
or in some way of contiguous communication, do not easily 
break over their indigenous limits, and are with difficulty trans- 
planted to peoples of an alien blood. When so pushed beyond 
their congenial boundaries they inevitably die. In contrast 
with these, what we may call the traveling, absorbing, domicili- 
ating genius of Christianity is a most marked feature in its his- 
tory. It seems to take up its pilgrim’s staff from the beginning 
for a tour of the world. The blood of all races is in its veins. 
It has no need of sword, nor diplomacy, nor empire; and the 
aggressive ambitions of men that carry on the wars are ever- 
more in its way. Nevertheless it never gained a foothold that 
in after times it was compelled to give up. Taking its rise 
among a Semitic people it is still there; but it may almost be 
said to have started on its foreign journey on the Easter morn. 
It was a congenital impulse with it to “go into all the world ;” 
its own plan with reference to itself when it organized its forces 
on the Galilean mount. Max Miller finds three missionary re- 
ligions; there is but one. Any propagation beyond strictly 
national limits is only incidental with these others; with Chris- 
tianity the purpose of universal evangelism, by aggressions and 
victories in which no carnal weapon should be used, was in- 
herent in its birth. It was to organize at Jerusalem, and then 
start immediately for the subjugation of the world. 

What is wonderful about it, and on the grounds of mere 
naturalism inexplicable, is, that this impulse to a world-wide 
propagandism should be a first principle with this religion at 
the moment of its birth. It seems almost a case of absolute 
beginning. The law of continuity, which is now made so in- 
violable in science, and which many of the learned expounders 
of Sociology are insisting should be equally inviolate in the 
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historical evolution of the race, seems in this instance to be 
quite set at naught. It is the solitary case of a religion em- 
bracing humanity at the first; starting with a conception of the 
human soul which, so far as its benefactions were concerned, 
must overleap all barriers of race and rank, and break down 
every partition wall. It was made the very condition of its 
coming, that before it all distinction between “Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman 
and freeman,” should give way, and Christ come to be all, and 
in all. 

This sudden burst of enthusiasm for humanity is the more re- 
markable as having its historical antecedents among such a race 
of people as the Jews. They were the most exclusive and in- 
tensely self-contained people in the world. For beneficent uses, 
no doubt, in the subsequent religious development of the race, 
this Semitic narrowness was made a safeguard for what was 
obviously a phenomenal depth and ardor of monotheistic con- 
viction with which this strange people were endowed. Their 
one God was the one God of all the world. For long ages 
their theistic notions were immeasurably in advance of those of 
the surrounding nations, even when those nations were intel- 
lectually in advance of them. They had a genius for religion, 
as the Greeks had a genius for art. But the channel, running 
deep, was narrow and precipitous in the extreme. Such, indeed, 
is the contrast between the broad, free, universal, soul-loving 
aspect of the religion of Jesus, and the national exclusiveness 
and bigotry of the Jewish people, up to the last moment, that it 
is a spontaneous inference from the most exhaustive study of the 
history of those times, that Christianity was in some sense a 
new creation flashing athwart the centuries when all things were 
in readiness for its advent. It was a new creation in this, that 
# brought into the world what was not in the world before. 

We can see, indeed, that this is assuming the point to be 
proved. That is exactly the aspect of Christianity which our 
new school of critics are intent on setting aside. They would 
see it growing out of Judaism, or the Prophetic and Pharisaic 
element of Judaism, as a branch from its parent stem, in accor- 
dance with just those laws of spiritual efflorescence which 
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we every where else observe. “In the course of the history of 
our race’ says Kuenen “nothing comes into existence that does 
not link itself on what exists already ; that does not—however 
new and unheard-of it may be—presuppose the existing state 
of things, and become impossible, even in imagination, when 
detached from it. As far as our knowledge reaches, the spiritual 
life of man, especially including religion, is likewise subject to 
this law. Are we to admit an exception in the case of the rise 
of Christianity ? Unquestionably we must, if adequate grounds 
can be shown for doing so. But this is far from being the case.’’* 
Now, of course, there is no reasonable conception of the re- 
ligion of Jesus that would detach it from its historical presup- 
positions in the long cultus and spiritual life of the Jews. 
Christianity has its roots in Judaism; no one has ever thought 
of setting that aside. Jesus was born a Jew, and his rearing, 
following as it must the ineradicable pressure of environment, 
enveloped him in an atmosphere of Jewish sentiments and ideas. 
When he comes to set out on a new career for himself, it would 
be absurd to conceive of him as “cutting the thread of history 
behind him,” and, both in matter and spirit, inventing every- 
thing anew. On the contrary it is distinctly claimed by tue 
new creation theory, that Jesus begins his mission by absorbing 
all the essential truth of the past, and casting only the effete 
aside. He came not to destroy the law and the prophets but 
to fill them full. But when Ernest Renan asserts that “Chris- 
tianity at.its origin is no other than Judaism,” we feel confident 
that he and his school have missed a deep-rooted element in it, 
which history thrusts intrusively upon our view. . 
Let history be the court of appeal. If it were the long line 
of Christian experience, in its main current, I mean, running in 
unbroken continuity from the day of Pentecost down to this 
present hour, remaining unchanged, essentially the one thing 
among all nations, and underneath every phase of ecclesiastical 
aberration, and every earthquake of social revolution, and every 
chameleon transformation of creed and polity, this were indeed 
history in one sense, and in a very strong collateral sense yield- 
ing the presumption in favor of the religion of Jesus as ordin- 


*National Religions and Universal Religions, p. 201. 
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arily apprehended. But we are directly concerned with the 
history of the rise of this religion, as to whether in all its essen- 
tial characteristics it is but Judaism revised, or whether what 
was in it, as it fell from the tongue and touch of the Master, 
could not have been easily and naturally evolved from what was 
in Judaism before it. 

A broad and comprehensive familiarity with the religious 
life of the Jews, and particularly with the peculiar intermingling 
of conflicting elements in it, at the time when Jesus gathered 
up the straggling tissue in his hand, is necessary in any unbiased 
decision in a matter so grave. And here our indebtedness to 
specialists in historical and philological research is most promptly 
acknowledged. The vastness of their scholarly undertakings, 
and the wonderful discoveries they have made, impress us as 
something sublime ; and we are well content in matters so stu- 
pendous and erudite to follow submissively in their lead. But 
nevertheless on coming to utilize these facts the judgment may 
go astray, or the generalizations may be radically at fault; or, 
at least, some advantage may be claimed over the specialist by 
one having the summed-up survey of the history of those times 
at an adjusted line of perspective. In any event there is noth- 
ing presumptuous in interrogating closely the conclusions to 
which they have arrived. 

The one thing in which they agree is the universality of the 
religion of Jesus, as distinguished from every other most im- 
posing religion known among men. Kuenen is at special pains 
to show that Islamism and Buddhism are essentially lacking in 
the elements of universal adaptation to the spiritual needs of 
the race; and that where they have conquered a wider territory 
than the ethnic limits in which they arose, it has been due to 
extraneous influences, and the accidents of circumstance involv- 
ing in a very minor degree the inherent aptitudes of the relig- 
ions themselves. Mohammed invented nothing, so that Islam 
may be described as “the kernel of Judaism transplanted to 
Arabian soil.””. The Koran does, indeed, explicitly propose a 
mission to all mankind, “a warning to all creatures,’ and the 
sword of the Prophet was ruthlessly unsheathed to carry this 
mission into effect. The rapid and bewildering successes of this 
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strange movement—the religious romance of the world—in the 
course of which the bulk of Asia, Egypt, the north of Africa, 
and a considerable portion of western Europe were lying at its 
feet ; a movement which, but for the timely and swift tactics of 
Charles Martel, would have had the whole world east and west, 
from the Ganges to the Loire, as the theatre of its triumphs; 
which extends, to day, from Morocco to the Malay peninsula, 
and from Zanzibar to the Kirghis Horde, and embraces within 
its folds every variety of race-representative, Semites, Aryans, 
Tartars, Malays, and Negroes—all this is irresistible evidence of 
some sort of extraordinary energy in it, if it be not the kind we 
seek. 

But when we come to contrast these conquests with the slow- 
moving, silent, unobtrusive, gradually transforming advances of 
the religion of Jesus, we find that the methods of propagand- 
ism, respectively, are not more widely divergent, than the in- 
herent agencies that have supplied the weapons and determined 
the result. The very rapidity with which Mohammedanism 
sweeps over the world excites suspicion. There is not time 
enough for any deep spiritual struggle with conflicting princi- 
ples, out of which only a thorough revolution in religious senti- 
ment and feeling could be effected ; and we know, now, that the 
very method of swift and violent vanquishment was resorted to 
under the consciousness of the lack of principles with the in- 
herent power to do the work. It is probable that Mohammed's 
raid upon the world was not seriously contemplated until after 
the settlement at Medina, but notoriously then all the early en- 
thusiasm of the Prophet and his company had declined, and 
thenceforth the enterprise was to be pushed by diplomacy and 
war. It resolved itself into “a bargain, sometimes struck, more- 
over, under pressure of violence and the instinct of self-preserv- 
ation.” “It was the prospect of plunder and conquest, a pros- 
pect that could only be realized if all the tribes united under one 
banner, that made them embrace Islam.’ The creed was, in- 
deed, definite and simple enough to be caught up immediately 
by the most sluggish understanding, “One God and Mohammed 
his Prophet ;"’ and bating the domestic feature of it, the ethics 
of the Koran were substantially those which the Jewish Scrip- 
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‘tures enforced. Despite all, Islam never replaced a single na- 
tional religion it assailed. Its conquests were wholly on the 
outside, and underneath all the indigenous current of ethnic 
conception still ran on,—and still runs on, as is manifest in the 
Persian, Hindoo, and Japanese varieties of it, in which the dis- 
crepant ideas and usages of the native religions have never been 
completely absorbed. But we need not tarry here so long. Is- 
lam has not kept up with the progress of the world, notwith- 
standing the deserved eulogies of its American apologist, cred- 
iting it with many most valuable contributions to the intellect- 
ual development of Europe.* 

A far more hopeful rival of the religion of Jesus, as regards 
this matter of “universalism,” is Buddhism. Here is a wonder- 
ful power, a most impressive exhibition of human sympathy 
and self-sacrifice, coming out from its founder, and tending with 
pronounced impulse toward the universal race of mankind. 
Whether in legend or authentic story, the moral beauty of Sasy- 
amuni is wrought into a picture of such surpassing glory, that 
many of the more sanguine minds of our contemporary time 
have imagined in him the Aryan conterpart of the Semitic Je- 
sus, and have set about exalting him in stead. In the glamour 
of the early days of research into the history of this great re- 
ligious reform in India six hundred years before the birth of our 
Lord, it was thought that all that Jesus came proposing to do 
for the salvation of the race had been antedated in that move- 
ment, and perhaps not less inextricably involved in superstition 
and myth. In its origin it “was simple, ethical, and rational, 
hence hostile to mythology, scholasticism, ceremonies, and 
priestcraft.’’ “It called all men to the fold, without any distinc- 
tion of quality or position, opening to all the way of salvation 
which it teaches to be attainable by purity of conduct.’ What 
more could Christianity do? If the disciples of Jesus went 
forth, in imitation of their Master, to promulgate his doctrine 
and establish his kingdom by a direct appeal to the understand- 
ings and consciences of men, none the less did Gautama and his 
followers do the same. 

Indeed it is held that the element of authority, that is, the 


*See Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, chap. 16. 
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authority of the founder dominating the convictions of the disci- 
ple, is a less obtrusive feature in Buddhism than it is in the reli- 
gion of Jesus; and so also the contrast between it and Moham- 
medanism, in this particular, is even more marked. Moham- 
medanism was a/ /slam, that is, obedience to the precepts of 
the apostle; while the system of Sakyamuni was the “Way of 
the Four Truths,” and these four truths were altogether moral 
and practical. Accordingly it turns out in actual history that 
this religion is preéminently a humane one, that there is no per- 
secuting vein in it, as we are too often compelled to witness in 
the aggressive and retrogressive measures which have had Chris- 
tianity in their charge. Have we not a religion here which has 
a very large element of “universalism” in it, and is entitled, at 
least, to stand side by side with the religion of Jesus, and share 
amicably with it the devout allegiance of men ? 

Those who urge this rely mainly on what they conceive to 
be the fundamental vital principle in all “universalism,” namely, 
the ethical characteristic, the moral quality of the movement, 
quickened, of course, by the preéminent purity and self-sacri- 
fice of the founder. Judged by this standard, what special claim 
can Christianity have over at least one of its great competitors 
to the wide sphere of humanity as its exclusive domain. 

But maturer investigation has brought in a juster estimate of 
both the person and system of Sakyamuni. Viewed more nar- 
rowly Buddhism turns out to be a philosphical, rather than a 
religious, system, assuming the garb of religion in the intense 
asceticism in which it took its rise. It conserves the main re- 
ligious credenda and cultus of Brahmanism, upon which it is a 
qualified reform. Its asceticism was Brahmanic. It was not, 
as has been so long represented, a reaction against the caste 
system, which had grown to such monstrous porportions in the 
India of the Brahmans.* In Ceylon, to-day, the strong-hold of 
Buddhism, the caste system prevails} The very metaphysics 
of Buddhism, which, if anything, is the distinguishing attribute 
of it, as marking a most signal epoch in the development of the 


“*See Kuenen, p. 256, et seq. 
+Dr. Oldenburg, as quoted by Kuenen, p. 262, 3, 4. 
Vor. XVI. No.1. 9 
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Hindoo people, is derived in almost consummate proportions 
from the philosophic speculations of the times preceding. Even 
that gloomy nihilism, that is so revolting to the western mind, 
had grown into distinct statement, before it was taken up by the 
Buddhist reformers, and under the title of Nirvana given a local 
habitation and a name. 

Moreover “it is a system of monasticism, turning away from 
the world which it so much longs to save. And this feature of 
it is of no outside accretion. It does not fall in with the move- 
ment as by the accident of circumstance, after the manner in 
which Christianity was for long centuries both hampered and 
protected by it; it was inherent in its very life, an organic con- 
stituent with it at the hour of its birth. This of itself is a far- 
reaching disability. But we must add to this, that the legendary 
charm thrown around the name of Buddha, representing him as 
of matchless spiritual beauty, and regenerating India by the en- 
veloping pathos of his overflowing compassion for suffering 
man, has been broken by the discovery that he was but one of 
many contemporary heads of ascetic unions, one of a host of 
professed “saviours of the world,’ who about the year 500 B. 
C. were springing up all over that caste-ridden land, and that 
only a series of accidental circumstances gave him a renown 
above his rivals, whom he did not excel either in profundity of 
thought or force of will. 

Thus it would appear that the eager, and until recently, very 
sanguine assumption, that in the founder of Buddhism the deep, 
pervasive, all-clinging, never-relaxing personal energy of Chris- 
tianity was transcended, must now be given up; and that the 
extravagant claims put forward for him by eccentric and poeti- 
cal minds in our western world, must be tested, as we test all 
other similar claims, by the degree in which the man and his 
system keeps pace with the race. “Buddhism,” says Kuenen, 
“has succeeded in taming barbarians, and still shows itself ad- 
mirably calculated to assist in maintaining order and discipline ; 
but has it ever supported a people in its endeavors after pro- 
gress, in its recuperative efforts when smitten by disaster, in its 
struggle against despotism? No such instances are known.” 
“Buddhism does not measure itself against this or that abuse, 
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does not further the development or reformation of society either 
directly or indirectly, for the very simple reason that it /wrns 
away from the world on principle.”’* 

We are now in readiness to resume our search for that un- 
questioned something in the religion of Jesus, which gives it a 
rank of unapproachable superiority over every other, and which 
through long ages of travail and fruit-bearing among all nations, 
and in all climes, and amid every variety of social rest and un- 
rest, has wrought out for it the well vindicated title of the “re- 
ligion of mankind.” What essentially is that characteristic of 
it which has, in such abundant measure, demonstrated its ca- 
pacity to satisfy the spiritual needs of all classes of men that 
dwell on all the face of the earth ? 

As already hinted, here is a “universalism” that shows itself 
capable of an unlimited expansion, and an amplitude of human 
sympathy and adaptation which the ages do not exhaust, and 
which no barrier of race or civilization can withstand. Is this 
mere empty praise, the customary filial outpouring to the dear 
mother, Jerusalem, that gave us birth? Let us go back to the 
“origins,” and see what, in all candor, we can discover there. 

First, we may repeat with emphasis that the religion of Jesus, 
in its very inception, with its first breath of articulate self-as- 
sertion, consciously adjusts itself toward the human race as a 
whole, toward humanity as such, as distinctively its end and 
aim; and that it has so wrapped up this idea in the very life- 
tissue of its being, that without it the whole imposing structure 
must dissolve in mist. “And I, if I be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me’’—lifted up, that is, by some sort of pathetic pre- 
sentation of the ideal humanity to every far-off creature in which 
a trace of humanity abides. Humanity to humanity—that per- 
haps is the briefest summary of the Christian religion that we 
can put in words. It is not a conspicuous characteristic of this 
religion, a prominent, salient, all-dominating trait, even; it is 
this religion itself; and this way of representing it will indicate 
how infinitely far off it is, in its intrinsic spirit and aim, from any 
of the great groups of religions that share with it the popula- 
tions of the world. And so, therefore, we suspect an element 
-*Ibid, p. 300. Sr ee Sn age Ry ee 
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in it, which does not wholly originate in the ordinary process of 
historical evolution, or which, in the last analysis, cannot be 
wholly traced up to a naturalistic source. 

We must make this good. A kind of forestalling of the 
coming gospel was, indeed, the protracted privilege of the Jew- 
ish people. A class of men arose among them—the Prophets— 
who in paroxysims of high spiritual ecstasy were gifted with a 
most delicate faculty of discerning the eternal and abiding 
amidst the perishable and transitory, and so foretelling whither 
the providence of God was tending. These men were lifted 
above all the narrowing influences and perfunctory religious- 
ness of their time, and flamed down with a Sinaitic anathema 
upon the national hypocrisy, and bigotry and exclusiveness, 
that ran in so deep and so foul a current through the whole 
spiritual life of the Jews. Their rapt utterances often break 
through the flood-gates of denunciation, and seem to sweep every 
limiting barrier away, as if the divine impatience had resolved 
at last to let out the imprisoned glory upon all the nations, and 
upon all the far-off waiting isles of the sea. The point to be 
noted is that the messages of these mighty reformers are uni- 
formly of an ethical scope. They recall their sluggish fellow 
countrymen from a dull round of grudging ceremonial, to that 
kind of liberty which is the prerogative of all men, struggling 
against evil, all over the world. They are the fearless ministers 
of the law, as moral law, and as in a manner superseding the 
ceremonial prison-grinding into which their abject countrymen 
had fallen. They seem for the moment to have swept on strong 
pinion far out into the limitless empyrean, where there was room 
for a kingdom of heaven as ample as the brooding over-hang- 
ing canopy itself, a kingdom of heaven in the sense in which 
the great Messiah installed it among men. Now the question 
is, was Jesus only one of these? The last, and greatest, it 
might be, who succeeded in realizing the liberty his predeces- 
sors only foresaw, and who lifted the weightier matters of the 
law on such cherubim wings as would carry them into all the 
world ? 

Those who hold to this theory have found it powerfully rein- 
forced, as they imagine, by the discovery of a like liberal strain 
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in the great teaching function of the nation, the Sopherim, the 
obnoxious Scribes and Pharisees, so directly antagonized by our 
Lord. These men stood for the law—for the /orah—that is 
for the law, as righteousness, and for the law as ceremony with 
all that heavy burden of traditional punctilio with which they 
had hedged it round. The burden was too heavy. And so the 
argument runs, that inasmuch as for a large proportion of the 
people these exorbitant religious demands were utterly beyond 
their capacity to respond, there came to be an ever increasing 
body of outcasts right in the bosom of the chosen race. They 
were the riff-raff, the publicans and sinners, who because they 
could not carry the whole of the consecrated load, had lapsed 
into a settled obstinacy to carry none. By and by the wiser 
members of the Sopherim began to see that the exactions of 
their order were impracticable, and that, in this way, a formid- 
able number of the elect people were practically put outside the 
pale. 

It was therefore inevitable that the liberal spirits in these 
learned schools should cast about for some more ample render- 
ing of the Zhorah, that would relax its rigor and diminish its 
burden, and bring its requirements more nearly within the area 
of absolute moral law. Righteousness, simply as such, was 
that not enough forall men? And, indeed, could there be any- 
thing higher, anything better proposed? Where washings, and 
sacrifices, and fastings, and feastings, and all the long round of 
temple service, are not within the reach of the man, is it not 
the utmost that could be asked of him that he should give him- 
self up to proximate attainments in supreme love to God, and 
disinterested love tothe neighbor? This principle once adopted 
in order to take in the outcasts among the chosen people, to 
what extent will it be revolutionary of the theocratic idea that 
originally hemmed in the nation from profane intermingling 
with the pagan populations lying all around? But this inter- 
mingiing had already begun in //ellenism on the one hand, and 
proselytism on the other, and so the driftings of Providence in a 
matter so important could hardly be misunderstood. 


That there were forward minds in those days, of commanding 
influence in the schools of the Scribes, disposed to cherish pro- 
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foundly, and even advocate, these expansive views, cannot be 
doubted. Hillel was one of these. And it is to be inferred 
from certain remarks of Josephus,* that there was 4 pronounced 
ethical movement of this kind, right in the heart of that in- 
tensest center of national exclusiveness, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees; and that, therefore, “universalism” in this sense was 
dawning all round the sky. Among these noted tithers of mint 
and anise, there were broad spirits that rebounded toward the 
universal brotherhood of man. Was Jesus only one of these ? 
I know of no more decisive question pressing us in this day 
than just this one. If Jesus was only one of the Sopherim, 
with peculiar gifts, and a peerless power of personality to em- 
body in his words and deeds the reformatory views otherwise 
simply intellectually conceived by here and there a great mind 
in advance of his age—if he was essentially only of the meas- 
ure of these—then all our formally religious conceptions of him 
‘must pass away, and the worship of him must be set down as a 
prodigious mistake. 

But this view rests upon assumptions which history will not 
sustain. For example it is all wrong to maintain, as this class 
of critics uniformly maintain, that the deepest and most pre- 
vailing element in the universality of any religion is the ethical 
element,; or rather the degree in which all other elements are 
swallowed up and absorbed in this one.t To the question what 
entitles a religion to expand beyond national limits ; or on what 
ground shall the student of religions feel himself justified in 
concluding concerning any one of them that it preéminently is 
the religion of the race—the answer would be, that only that 
religion is best adapted to the universal spiritual needs of man- 
kind in which the ethical element is exalted to a place of un- 
challenged supremacy and power. But there is a lurking fal- 

*See footnote in Kuenen, p. 234. - 

+Mr. Fiske, in the first of a series of articles on Zhe /dea of God, ap- 
parently oblivious of any higher conception of Christianity, says that 
Jesus and Paul first set forth that idea “in such wise as to win assent from 
the common folk as well as philosophers, and to make its way into the 
hearts of all men. Its acceptance was hastened, and its hold upon man- 
kind immeasurably strengthened by the divinely beautiful ethical teach- 
ing in which Jesus couched it."—A¢lantic Monthly, Nov. No, 1885. 
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lacy in this. Righteousness, no doubt, is the ultimate test to 
which at last the relative merits of any religion must be sub- 
jected ; and tried in this way Christianity, by the unanimous 
consent of all schools of investigators, is so far above the ethi- 
cal drift of the age in which it originated, and is so unapproach- 
ably superior to its vaunted rivals in moral purity and beauty, 
that it has very naturally the appearance of rushing in upon 
men uncalled. It is as pure as its author, and in him we have 
a picture of ideal excellence which is, at least, the literary 
miracle of the times in which it was produced. Even so if we 
should regulate our estimate of the religion of Jesus by the 
depth and purity of its ethical element, we should be compelled 
to think upon it as some supernal irruption upon a broken and 
deteriorating order of things. But a characteristic of religion, 
however broad or deep, is not religion itself. And the effort to 
identify religion and morals—an intellectual experiment long 
and resolutely tried—has been so uniformly defeated by the 
finer spiritual perceptions of men, that now we may say it has 
been given up. History confutes it. The whole religious ex- 
perience of mankind is against it. 

We know that fundamental to all religion is its conception of 
God, and almost any competent historian, speaking without 
bias, would say that the glory of Judaism above the dark grop- 
ings of the outlying gentile world, consisted in its vivid realiza- 
tion of the one eternal, unchangeable God— Yaweh, the One 
who is forever to be. It is true that the superiority of the Jew- 
ish conception of God lies ultimately in the ethical elevation to 
which it was exalted. Yaweh was the Holy One, and he was 
inflexible in justice because he was holy. “Be ye holy, for I, 
Yaweh, am holy.” We may go farther, and grant that the Jew- 
ish Yaweh was but the reflection, on the back-ground of the In- 
finite, of the ethical standard of the nation, disciplined and de- 
veloped through centuries of peculiar and protracted struggle 
and history, all looking to this end. We may even accede to 
the general proposition that every highest and truest concep- 
tion of Ged, in any age of the world, or among any people, is 
arrived at through an instinct or insight quickened and clarified 
by the protracted exercise of the moral sense. This would be 
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but accepting what we may call the didactics of the Master him- 
self. But in all this we can discover nothing that would give 
the least countenance to the current project among the new 
school of critics and specialists, to reduce the religion of Jesus 
to what they are wont patronizingly to call “the matchless eth- 
ics of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Religion is essentially much more than ethics; and the reli- 
gion of Jesus, in an especial manner, brings to the human as- 
piration immeasurably more than could be set down in the most 
extended moral code. Particularly when our inquiry lies in the 
direction of the “universalism” of Christianity; when we are 
asking what it is in this religion that asserts for it the right of 
way among all peoples, and the precedence, through peaceful 
propagandism, of all other religions, even on their own national 
soil—in this case, preéminently, the ethical solution comes dis- 
appointingly short. We must assert that Christianity is a uni- 
versal religion, because it is best adapted to the universal spirit- 
ual needs of men; but we could not set up that claim for it, if 
it were only distinguished by the exceptional beauty and excel- 
lence of its moral code, or even for the supreme moral elevation 
of its conception of God. There must be something more than 
this, though this would seem to be the very utmost that could 
originate in man. 

It will be noted that all this ethical matter in religion is some- 
thing we necessarily think of as originating in man, and directed 
toward God; all history reveals the fact—of stupendous mo- 
ment in a discussion of this kind—that by far the deeper element 
in religion is a somewhat that men conceive of as originating 
in God, and directed toward men. There is always some sort 
of reciprocity involved ; some interchange of feeling from man 
to God and from God to man. Of course, if it is all a groping 
on the part of the bewildered cravings of man, forever outward 
into an abyss from which there is no faintest echo of a re- 
sponse—as if a man were clutching hopelessly for the emptiness 
of the sky—then obviously, the theory of the natural evolution 
of all religions is the only one that has any foundation in fact ; 
and that religion is farthest in advance which, like the material- 
istic theism of our time, deliberately recognizes the utter hope- 
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lessness of this devout clutching into the sky. In other words 
Christianity, and every other religion, is the pure product of 
historical evolution only on the assumption that all religions 
can be reduced to an ethical base. That, also, must rest on the 
foregoing assumption that the supernatural in all of them is 
wholly fictitious, the outside accretion of a superstitious husk. 
The religion of the religion does not lie in this, and, indeed, can 
only be found by eliminating this. : 

This famished, shriveled theory of religion is having a wide 
popularity in our day; and the line of argument made to do 
service for it is always over the well-beaten path of the absur- 
dities of Christian theology, and the cruel wrongs and oppres- 
sions practiced in its name. Theology! dark superstitions ! 
these are held to be quite synonymous terms. The ethical soul 
of Christianity is, no doubt, an august and imposing fact, but 
we have to pass through the long and bloody struggles of the 
centuries before we can arrive at its undisguised and untarnished 
glory, and then we shall see it with all the crude fortuities of 
theology dropped away, and a transcendent system of morals 
high enthroned. 

All of this is quite poetical to contemplate, but misses the 
mark because of the crude notion of religion with which it 
starts. If the supernatural is a meretricious element in all re- 
ligions, then clearly all discussion on this subject is foreclosed. 
On the contrary if the supernatural is inherent in the very con- 
ception of religion, and a broad and generous view of the depth 
of this impulse in human nature, as it appears in history, would 
predispose every earnest inquirer to reckon upon some hither- 
ward movement from God, as well as some thitherward move- 
ment from man—then we must not shrink from the inference, 
that all religions on all the face of the earth have inhering in 
them an element of the divine. In any event this must be so; 
for we cannot conceive of men born into the world with a ca- 
pacity for religion but doomed to be disappointed in its exer- 
cise by the very power that gave it birth. Religion is conceiv- 
ing of God, but we cannot conceive of God at all without con- 
ceiving of him as making overtures to man, or, more philo- 
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sophically, as being in one everlasting attitude of overture to- 
ward the creatures he has made. And so, therefore, this move- 
ment in religion that we call supernatural is something that, in 
its bare fact and essence, cannot be claimed by one religion to 
the exclusion of every other. It is in some shape in all of them. 
In all of them the ethical or human element stands side by side 
with the supernatural or divine element, supplemental and co- 
ordinate ; and without these two poles of all devout experience 
religion could not exist. In what respect, then, is the Christian 
religion superior to all others; what entitles it to be regarded 
as par cmenence the religion of the race ? 

In answering this question we shall be obliged to use a term 
which has been so wantonly abused in its application to satiri- 
cal purposes in the skeptical literature of the day, that, before 
we can feel entirely safe with it, we shall have to effect some 
sort of diremption upon it so as to get it congenially within our 
scheme of thought. It is axthropomorphism. This long cacoph- 
onous word has been used as a term of indiscriminate oppro- 
brium upon all conceptions of God and all theological ideas that 
would indulge, in any way, in what is called fruitless diagram- 
ing upon the Infinite, or in any effort to crowd human limita- 
tions into the indiscoverable inane. “Out of the great deeps 
we came’’—it is anthropomorphism to think of that abyss, cir- 
cumfluent round all worlds, as conforming in any manner to the 
limited measures of the human mind; of God as sitting en- 
throned there; or otherwise coming down on a visit to our lit- 
tle planet, a bare speck amid countless myriads of worlds, where, 
as everywhere else, he must be always, or not be at all. It is 
anthropomorphism, that is, ascribing human infirmities to God, 
to imagine him inflamed with the jealousies and indignations of 
an offended majesty, when some obstinate subject of his, or 
apostate race, will wantonly trample on his imperial decrees, 
which also are promulgated after the manner of the arbitrary 
will of kings; and then, through the conflicting emotion of pity, 
to allow himself to be placated in a case in which his decree 
was announced to be as inflexible as himself; to have a deputy on 
earth into whose hands is committed, in his absence, the power 
to cancel or retain men’s sins, to open or shut upon them the 
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everlasting doors! It is easy to see how this large word will 
conjure the superstitions and crudities of Mediaeval theology, 
and the ignorance and oppressions and cruelties of the Christian 
Church tossing in the tempest of European politics and sharing 
the confusions of the unsettled civilizations of the West. 

But there is always more meant than meets the ear by those 
who have appropriated this term to an exclusive critical use. 
They mean that it shall stigmatize not only the crudities of Med- 
iaval theology, and the gross notions that are now and always 
current among Christian people who do not think, but, also, by 
implication, they attach the same label to every distinctive fea- 
ture of Christianity which is outside of the ethical circumvalla- 
tion they have thrown up around it. The incarnation, miracle, 
the resurrection, Holy Spirit, atonement—all this professing to 
be a manifestation of the divine feeling out of the invisible 
world, and presupposing a direct impinging upon the visible 
world of men and things by a process above the ordinary on- 
going of natural law, is anthropomorphism, and is henceforth 
in our enlightened age to be pitied and condemned. And yet 
it is exactly this word that furnishes us the key to the transcen- 
dent superiority, and divine energy, and universal adaptability, 
of the religion of Jesus. 

All religions are anthropomorphic; and must be, or they 
could in no way represent the religious aspirations of the race, 
or, coming to the human soul from without, awaken within it 
the faintest response. Even the progressive non-Christian minds 
of our age are beginning to feel this. The worship of the Un- 
knowable, seriously proposed by certain enthusiastic apostles of 
Agnosticism, was found to be so repellent to the ordinary heart 
of man, so thoroughly intangible and empty, that there sprang 
up right over it and pressing it out, what bears the ephemeral 
title of the Religion of Humanity, supplying some mystical 
perduring image of the race as the object, all-brooding and ma- 
ternal, to which the devout services of the individual are due. 
In a recent controversy between the apostles, respectively, of 
the two new forms of religion that are contesting the field sup- 
posed to be vacated by the religion of Jesus, the principle we 
are now advocating is thus strongly stated by the brilliant cham- 
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pion of the Religion of Humanity: “How strange is this new 
cry, sprung up in our own generation, that religion is dishon- 
ored by being anthropomorphic! Fetichism, Polytheism, Confu- 
cianism, Medizval Christianity, and Bible Puritanism, have all 
been intensely anthropomorphic, and all owe their strength and 
dominion to that fact. You can have no religion without kin- 
ship, sympathy, relation of some kind between the believer, 
worshiper, servant, and the object of his belief, veneration, and 
service.’* This is a timely rebuke, and yet it does not appear 
that the author of it had well considered the far-reaching scope 
of the principle he announced. Let us inquire briefly what it 
has to do with the religion of Jesus, in determining its relative 
rank with reference to all other religions of the world. 
Christianity is not only anthropomorphic like the rest, but 
the specific and anomalous element about it, not heralded by 
prophets, not found at all in the schools of the Sopherim, unless 
in the way of dim adumbration in the Messianic hope, is the 
exalted type of anthropomorphism with which it addresses it- 
self to men. It is the Religion of Humanity in the highest 
sense of the term. Its founder seemed consciously to be put- 
ting before the world not only an exhibition of the ideal essence 
of humanity, calling himself, by way of preference it would 
seem, Son of Man, that is, as the original imports, preeminently 
The Man, but making himself an organic something, a divine 
humanity, which should be the luminous center toward which 
the Godward aspirations of men in all ages, and in all lands, 
should constantly revert for help. In the religion of Jesus the 
personality of the founder is not simply accessory or tributary 
to its high mission; it is that mission; it exhausts it; without 
it not a fragment of that mission would be left. Jesus came 
proposing himself, and only everything else in the way of spir- 
itual good on condition of this. His words are, indeed, fraught 
with a wisdom much larger and much simpler than is found in 
the sublimest utterances of the loftiest sages and deepest phi- 
losophers the world has yet known; and they were impressively 
illustrated by miracle on the one hand, and on the other by the 


*Frederick Harrison’s article on “The Ghost of Religion,” in the May 
No. of the Ecdectic, 1885. . 
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transcendent miracle of an absolutely perfect life—but uttered 
wisdom was but the echo of the infinite personality lying be- 
hind. 

The marvel is that the founder himself so represents it. It is 
not one of the subsequent theological constructions put upoa 
it, and needing the help of a very ambiguous piece-meal exe- 
getics, although, indeed, it must be confessed that for long years 
it was very blunderingly apprehended as having a subordinate 
place in our doctrinal schemes, and is coming down now much 
like a discovery upon the Christian thinking of our age—yet 
there it is, lying all over the face of those wonderful memoirs, 
and running through and through them to their utmost depth. 
Jesus proposes himself, not as leader or prophet, as Mohammed 
did, but as answering all the Godward impulses of the human 
soul. It is as if all he proposed to do for the human race were 
verbally condensed in the memorable words of John: “No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only Begotten who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him; or those other 
deeper words of his own: “I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

Dr. Neander—a converted Jew, who was able, by the very 
transition in sentiment he was obliged to make, to grasp more 
profoundly than others this unique feature of the religion of Je- 
sus—embodies it all in his favorite phraseology, “image of the 
divine life.” Jesus was the image of the divine life among men. 
He came setting himself up, so to speak, in the disk of the In- 
finite, so that when men looked that way their vision might not 
be dazed. It was, of course, vastly more than a picture that 
he came to portray—it would be no religion at all that would 
configure itself exclusively for an aesthetic effect. It is God's 
feeling, or more properly the divine humanity, immanent in all 
minds, and to which all minds all over the world instinctively 
make appeal when struggling against evil, and reaching forward 
to a higher estate,—it is God’s feeling concreting itself in hu- 
man flesh and blood, and dropping out from the eternities right 
before our blindest eyes. Love and sacrifice go with it, and 
these are made to stream upward the more gloriously through 
the darkest tragedy our sin-cursed planet has ever witnessed. 
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Yet always it is the divine-human figure thrusting itself pathet- 
ically to the view. 

In running over the life of our Lord it is noticeable—and this 
is the point with which we feel ourselves most powerfully im- 
pressed—that nowhere in this anomalous movement is anything 
said or done through egotism or for histrionic effect; and the 
case is obviously such that, on the supposition of the supernat- 
ural impact being dropped out, everything must go down under 
a weight of presumption absolutely unheard of before in the 
world. Jesus solicits all mankind to the continuous and _ habit- 
ual relinquishment of self to him; and, then, out of this shall 
come more and more the light which is incandescent in his 
word. It is the divine image everywhere, preceding everything, 
absorbing everything, pervading everything, pouring the mild 
radiance of eternity over everything, and exalting everything 
religious to a plane to which there was no ascending threshold 
in the history of the race. This is our earliest and latest im- 
pression of the religion of Jesus. The way-worn, miracle-dis- 
pensing, thorn-crowned figure is always before us, but glorified 
and kindled by the light that streams hitherward from the un- 
visited precincts beyond the tomb. 

That this picture is not the mere theologic conjuring of our 
scholastic years, let any one recall how the story first stole in 
upon his boyish mind. The esthetic dreams of romanticism 
during the Middle Ages will teach the same thing, painting, 
music, and statuary, all dominated by the same, sorrow-crowned, 
divine image. The Child upon its mother’s bosom, an aureole 
of glory round her head by virtue of the embodied innocence 
committed to her charge; the marvel of the growing child; the 
realism of the mature figure moving with such ease among the 
transcendent glories of miracle; the wayfarer eagerly reaching 
out a rescuing hand to the most forlorn victim of sin and dis- 
ease that gropes in our nether gloom; the transfiguration on 
the mount, in which that figure for one brief moment dofis its 
pilgrim habit and becomes diaphanous to the splendors of the 
eternal world; and then on to the wild storm of human passion 
that sweeps the unoffending One into the shuddering darkness 
of the crucifixion—the tragic eclipse of a broken world; then 
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that figure, thought to be dead, and laid away in the imprison- 
ing shadows, rising again, and floating in the ether, calm, glor- 
ious, whole, and fresh as the redolent flowers in the garden of 
Joseph—all this with the added sentiment, that the clemency of 
pardon and the renewal of spiritual life drop in unstinted munif- 
icence from this glorified image upon all who, through tribula- 
tion, go up with it—after this manner the divine-human story 
fell upon our childish mind, and the long interval of scholastic 
jargoning and the theologic battling of the sects have abated no 
whit from “the visionary gleam.” 

It is true we are beginning to see that Goethe’s noted sum- 
mary of it as the evangel of “Divine sorrow,” is not as full 
and comprehensive as on first flush we thought it to be, since it 
limits Christian anthropomorphism to the suffering phase of it, 
the most human and tangible phase of it, no doubt, and appeal- 
ing most powerfully to the untutored religious sensibilities of 
the race, and, therefore, the foremost, and as we may call it, the 
executive ingredient in the “universalism” of the religion ot 
Jesus. The sufferings of the Son of Man touch at once the 
sympathies of the hardest heart. Especially as all the fiendish 
passions of men are seen to roll over against him, and break in 
harmless foaming at his feet. His sublime heroism, and the 
majesty of his resignation when all the world were jeering at 
him on the cross, beckon us from the distance, and we hasten 
to Golgotha to place on his bleeding temples a martyr’s crown. 

But there is something vastly more than this in it. Jesus 
himself gave the largest interpretation to his sufferings, when 
after the resurrection, on his way to Emmaus, he explained to 
his inconsolable companions how all the hard and cruel things 
he endured were but tributary and instrumental to the glory 
upon which he had entered. And this, also, was the burden of 
those last memorable discourses he delivered to his disciples in 
the upper chamber, when partaking with them for the last time 
the Paschal feast. It was expedient for them that he should go 
away, that he might come again; and now having gone away, 
he is come again forevermore. Somehow, in a way we do not 
yet fully understand this last state, the goal of his incarnate so- 
journ, the state of glory upon which he entered with the Father 
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after the resurrection, and in the ineffable sources of which he 
had his habitation before the world was—this last state was 
evolved in suffering ; and so the Apostle has exactly expressed 
it when he says: “It behooved Him * * to be made perfect 
by sufferings.” No doubt this state of glory is infinitely more 
than can be embodied in the luminous figure that the mystic 
conceives as hanging forever on the horizon of his soul, but 
that much at all events it is; and so we have the very culmina- 
tion of Christian anthropomorphism in this ever present image 
of the glorified Son of Man. That also is what is meant by 
the reign of the Spirit. It is the ubiquity of the divine image 
working everywhere in the minds of men, upon the basis of the 
most fragmentary knowledge of Him whose glorified person it 
really represents. Theology may not have always so appre- 
hended it; Christian experience has. 

It was inevitable from the very beginning that Jesus should 
be the God of the Christian ; and in this far off day when many 
strong social and intellectual forces are combining to induce 
within us some notion of Him less deific, the honest, religiously 
impressible mind can admit of no such alternative. It is the 
uniform effect of these few brief memoirs we have of Him, and 
whatever legendary corroboration may have lingtred in the air, 
to make him not less than God, though figured in the intensest 
realism of a brother man. “Very God, and Very Man’’—that 
is the unerasible imprint of his personality forever. It requires 
an amount of labored construction, and the most sinuous criti- 
cal winding, to blur this image on its Godward side; and when 
the most brilliant feat of this kind has been achieved, every 
disinterested mind must turn away from it with the instinctive 
feeling that unwarranted violence has been done. The most 
insuperable obstacle in the way of such attenuated view of Jesus 
is in history. The deific imprint of his personality has made 
Christendom what it is; and the whole bulk of Christian the- 
ology, and the highest type of Christian experience, for now 
these eighteen hundred years, have taken their rise specifically 
from this source, and found in it the perennial enlargement of 
their power. The leading civilizations of the world have been 
cradied in this conception, and have grown up, and become 
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overshadowing, from the kind of spiritual nourishment it sup- 
plies. 

But what we design insisting upon here is, that this God- 
man type of anthropomorphism is wholly peculiar to the re- 
ligion of Jesus, and is so thoroughly unique among all the re- 
ligious anthropomorphisms of the world as to compel the infer- 
ence that it could not have been altogether historically evolved ; 
that, as to the idealistic element of it, it is an advent from the 
invisible world—an incarnation, not an avatar, for all those ori- 
ental dreams of the gods coming down to walk with men, or 
the Buddha characters going up to the company of the gods, 
reveal in their very rehearsal the unmistakable atmosphere of 
myth. 

The life of our Lord is not of this kind. It is set in such an 
indefeasible background of human realism and fact that myth 
is impossible ; and the only systematic attempt at so absurd a 
reduction was reserved for the second quarter of our own 
century, and it was so obviously the result of preconceived 
theory and unfriendly bias, that after a brief storm of critical 
commotion it passed into forgetfulness, the distinguished origin- 
ator of it himself drifting on at last into grossly materialistic 
views. As Dr. Neander so aptly replied, if the life of Jesus is 
built up of the legendary fret-work of the marvel loving fancies 
of men, as were the stories of Sigfried or Arthur, then the 
writings in which this life is recorded are the abiding literary 
puzzle of all time. There is no air of legend about them, 
though handling material like that with which legend and myth 
are constantly engaged; on the contrary they are the plain, 
simple, unemotional, unpoetic rehearsal of things heard and said, 
the infinite import of which the narrators evidently felt would 
be embarrassed, rather than helped, by any verbal skill which 
they might bring to their task. 

But the time for solicitude from that quarter is past, and we 
are summoned to a new phase—new but very old—of opposi- 
tion to the religion of Jesus, which would superannuate it in 
favor of some philosophico-religious view of the universe that 
would put back of it an all-comprehending impersonal force. 

Vor. XVI. No. 1. 11 
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What use can we have of a religion at the center of which is an 
alleged divine person, whose avowed purpose it is to manifest 
and visibly demonstrate, so to speak, the supreme personality 
of that eternal power in which the universe lies? These phi- 
losophies rest upon a postulate that will admit of no such thing. 
It is fundamental with them that personality is in no sense 
whatever conceivable as inhering in what they consent to call 
the Power lying behind all phenomena, and perduring through 
all change. In thinking of that, anthropomorphism is the 
special fallacy to be shunned. By and by, when they begin to 
feel that the religious instinct is pressing, and that their specu- 
lations cannot evade the issues thereby created, and they turn 
to examine the principle of faith, which they find to be a large 
element even in scientific pursuits, and in the matter of religion 
the very heart and soul, they resort to the expedient, reluc- 
tantly and sadly as it seems to us, of setting up a religion of 
Mystery, in which the faith of the devotee shall have “center 
everywhere.” Do this, exercise a faith that shall have its center 
everywhere, and you will escape anthropomorphism, and have a 
religion in which all alloy of superstition and imposture shall 
be purged away. But a new wonder here appears. ‘The ordin- 
ary consciousness, the mind of the masses, and even the heart 
of the philosopher in whom yet the warm pulse-beats of human 
sympathy have not been intellectually chilled, cannot be satis- 
fied with a religion so comminuted and dispersed, so aimlessly 
diffuse, so lost and absorbed into hopeless nihilism and night. 
There can be no following for a religion of this kind. The 
experiment is an old one; oft repeated, and every time with 
disastrous defeat. Perhaps the best illustration of this is Buddh- 
ism itself. Here is a philosophical religion running off into 
atheism on the one side, and nihilism on the other, systemat- 
ically crushing out and dissipating the spiritual convictions that 
lie at the heart of all religions—belief in God and the immor- 
tality of the soul—how could it yield a spark of comfort to the 
mind that originated it, and how could it ever win the devout 
allegiance of a single soul? Yet four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of human beings are worshipers at this shrine, against 
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four hundred millions that bow at the feet of the Nazarene. 
How is this ? 

The truth is, Buddha was deified, and the apotheosis immedi- 
ately filled up for the popular mind all that abysmal emptiness 
which his speculative system had uncovered. When Buddha 
takes the place of God, it must follow that all the glow and 
beauty of self-sacrifice, and human sympathy, and lofty moral 
perfection, that legend had stored up in his name will supply 
the missing anthropomorphic link, in a way quite analogous to 
that in which the religion of Jesus commends itself to men. 
But in this case it is not any longer philosophy meting out to 
the religious needs of the soul, but the religious needs of the 
soul reasserting their claim right under the black shrine of a 
godless philosophy sweeping it allaway. The same thing, in 
principle, applies to the successes which Mohammedanism has 
met in the world. Its bald, impersonal, ethical, characteristic 
could not commend it to the hearts and hopes of men; there 
must come in the eva/i or saint-worship, supplying again the 
missing anthropomorphic link. 

All this makes it apparent that a religion of philosophy, 
however ethically elevated and pure, cannot meet the irrepres- 
sible cravings of the human soul for something divine, some- 
thing human and divine, on which to stay its hopes, and from 
which to draw light and comfort in the darkness and bitterness 
of this present evil life. Agnosticism and the religion of Posi- 
tivism are futile undertakings of this kind—attempts to replace 
religion with philosophy, or rather to make a religion out of 
philosophy by first tearing up the very essence of religion by 


the roots. Even Hegel's definition of religion as “philosophy 


’ 


warmed by emotion,” is to be applauded only in so far as it ap- 
points philosophy to a perpetual companionship with religion, 
but it falls short to the extent in which it fails to indicate the 
source whence this “warming by emotion” is to come. Phi- 
losonhy is always facing the Infinite ; Jesus stands as a divine- 
human figure forever in its foreground. 

This last matter, however, it is for the most part difficult for 
philosophy to accept—difficult, because it hopes in its fatuity 
some time or other to conquer the impossible problem or com- 
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pliment itself on the magnanimity of its defeat. Yet this that 
fs so hard to accept is historical Christianity, a species of anthro- 
pomorphism without which the religion of Jesus would cease to 
be, and with which it easily finds its way to all hearts and all 
homes, and dispenses its light and comfort to the uttermost 
bounds of the world, This thing, so difficult for philosophy, is 
always and essentially at the heart of religion; and in Christi- 
anity it is a historical verity toward which the legendary dreams 
of the groping nations, and the theophanies of the Jews, and 
the mythology of the Greeks, and all the devoutest longings of 
human nature everywhere, unerringly point, as the realizing sub- 
stance of what were else a flitting shadow or a transitory gleam. 
The discomfiture of our philosophical religions recalls with new 
meaning the memorable words of the Apostle—the same to 
whom Jesus was “the brightness of his Father's glory, and the 
express image of his substance’’—describing Jesus as “the image 
of the invisible God, the first born of all creation ; for in him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or powers; all things were created by him and 
for him; and he is before all things, and in him all things con- 
sist.” 


:<cipaidllipalieae 
ARTICLE IV. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF HUMAN LIFE INTO THE WORLD. 


By Pror. S. C. WELLS, PH. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


The earth bears upon its surface and hides in its chambers 
many of the secrets of its creation. Especially is this true of 
the varied lines of vegetable and animal life that have been in- 
troduced—have run their course and ceased to exist. 

The history of the earth like that of man has had its periods. 
In both there is first a blank, behind which we cannot go. Next, 
the dim light of the gray dawn—the age of myths, when things 
real and unreal are mingled undistinguishably. Then the clear 
light of the true historic period, brightening to the meridian un- 
der which we stand. 

Among all the events committed to the keeping of the earth, 
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none have had for man a profounder interest than his own ori- 
gin. From the strata, deeply buried beneath’ our feet, we can 
bring up the remains of vegetable and animal life so beautifully 
and so perfectly preserved, that with little art we can restore the 
fauna and flora of vanished ages in all the likeliness of their first 
estate. We can see the plants of those old ages growing, ful- 
filling all the functions of their simple lives, then decaying, as 
are the flowers of the fields to-day. We can see animals, in 
many curious and monstrous forms, basking in the sunshine, 
swimming, flying, pursuing, feeding, dying. As we reproduce 
such scenes, the thought uppermost in the mind is, was man 
contemporary with those early lives? At what point of time, 
relative or absolute, did he come upon the stage? Did he take 
on him the burden of life in some ‘crude and elementary form 
to grow gradually through long ages into what he now is; or 
did he enter from behind the scenes to play his part, invested, 
at the first, in all the dignity of his intellectual and moral na- 
ture? These are questions whose solution, if indeed science 
can give a solution, is pressed upon every intelligent mind. 
They are now opening a wide arena for scientific battle in which 
heavy blows are given and received. 

We will try, as briefly and plainly as may be, to indicate the 
leading points in the discussion and to give such of the conclu- 
sions yet reached as seem to be clearly established. 

The questions on which all the issues depend may be nar- 
rowed down to two: 

Ist. At what time was man introduced ? 

2nd. In what condition of development ? 

Let us turn to the testimony that the earth gives touching 
these great questions. The stratified rock systems, through 
their whole extent, are full of the fossil remains of vegetable 
and animal life. These begin at the first of those rocks that 
rest upon the granites, rocks whose antiquity must be measured 
by millions of years, of rock making that went on then at no 
more rapid rate than it is now doing. In these bottom rocks 
we search in vain for any trace of man. For as in the earlier 
of the old Genetic days, which these may be, the earth brought 
forth only herbs and grass. These were delicate and perisha- 
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ble, and it is wonderful that their traces have been so well pre- 
served. The presence of graphite and iron ore in the same 
formations, affords presumptive evidence of yet earlier vegeta- 
tion whose patterns have been forever lost. Closely upon these 
come shell fish and corals in great variety and in numbers of 
which the present seas can give us no idea. But as we come 
up from the bottom of the scale in pursuit of truth, upwards 
toward the surface through a thickness of strata fairly repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of years, we note a great and 
striking change. We have reached the Devonian rocks, whose 
dark rounded backs are exposed in many localities. Here was 
introduced, for the first time, that sub-kingdom of animals to 
which man belongs—the vertebrates. They entered as fishes. 
We have the evidence that they came in suddenly and in count- 
less numbers, and that all the early seas swarmed with them. 
As we look wonderingly on the traces of their forms crowded 
in all the strata of this age we can, by the ear of faith, rever- 
ently hear Moses by inspiration saying, “And God said, let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life." But though thousands of curious forms are around, pre- 
served in even their most delicate parts, there is, nowhere, any 
trace of man. The dawn of his life, who is the crown of all 
God’s works, is yet deferred. 

Ages come and go. ons roll their uncounted years over 
creation. Another great leaf is turned, revealing the carbonif- 
erous period in which the greatest of the world’s coal measures 
were laid down. There is much change. More land has risen 
above the waters and larger forests clothe the ground. The 
general flora is the most splendid and extensive of any which 
has become extinct. Animal life is amphibian. Gigantic forms, 
in transition between land and water animals, abound. The rec- 
ord of this age is well preserved. Even the patterings of rain 
drops on the soft shores, which have since hardened into rocks, 
survive. But we yet search in vain for the memorials of man. 
In the splendid herbariums and museums of the coal rocks, he, 
too, would be preserved in perfection of detail. His absence is 
certain proof that God had not formed man in his own image. 

Another step is taken upwards in our quest for the testimony 
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of the rocks. Another leaf is turned. The age known to ge- 
ologists as the Mesozoic comes in. It differs widely in its turn 
from the carboniferous which has gone out. It has been called 
by emphasis the age of reptiles. The creative forces were here 
in excess producing the strangest and most gigantic forms that 
the earth, in all its history, has ever witnessed. Saurians, iguan- 
odons and pterodactyls dominated sea, land and air, spread- 
ing confusion and terror around. Many of these have been dis- 
entombed from their rocky vaults and restored by scientists into 
their original form. 

They are wonderful in brute development and intense in sav- 
agery. But in these cemeteries of forms long since, happily, 
extinct, there is yet no trace of the bones of man—nothing to 
suggest that he had any part in the drama of life then played. 

Amid the further elevation of mountains and the consequent 
advancing geological changes in the direction of world making, 
the scene again shifts. At the introduction of the Cenozoic 
era, we are startled by the strange likeness of its life remains 
with those now existing. Here modern geological history be- 
gins. Since the last era there has been an immense advance in 
life. The great land mammalians come upon the stage in all 
the pomp of their splendid forms, closely allied, in all save size, 
with the mammals of our own day. The present aspect of field 
and forest begins. Indeed every thing begins to indicate that 
the very long period during which life has been created and in- 
troduced, especially in alien forms, is nearing its close, and the 
dawn of the present and more familiar order of things is grow- 
ing gray on its eastern horizon. But the dawn in its fulness 
does not appear. 

It is customary to divide this era into two periods—the terti- 
ary and quaternary. The tertiary and older has well marked 
characteristics. It is represented, in general, by the tidewater 
portions of the continents and by interior and isolated areas, the 
former being referred to marine, the latter to lacustrine deposits 
from the debris of older and exposed strata lying adjacent. 
From the nature of its deposition, from the localities which have 
been so covered, as well as from the marvelous advancement in 
life system, it is found, as was to be expected, rich in the in- 
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volvements of animal life, many of which are scarcely distin- 
guishable from living species. Here begins the contest over 
man’s bones, the tertiary man figuring prominently in all the 
earlier discussions of our origin. But careful examinations of 
the circumstances under which he has been found, or supposed 
to be found, have made him a myth. His existence here has 
been, consequently, abandoned by the most reluctant of scien- 
tists. 

The advent of the quaternary period was marked by the 
widespread operation of ice and water as geological agencies. 
By these, drift, gravel, sand were transported over great distances 
and spread with desolating effect over the earth. Otherwise 
the face of nature, in expression and feature, scarcely differed 
from that which it wears to day. Trees and flowers were the 
same, fishes and shell fishes the same. The land animals were, 
in great part, genera and species, the progenitors of the land 
animals of to-day, except that the huge leviathans that then 
shook the earth with their tread, have but recently disappeared. 
In this quatenary period, upon the earth so fashioned into its 
modern aspects man mysteriously appears. His remains are 
found first in gravel beds and caves, notably in England and 
France, under peat and moss marshes as in Ireland and Den- 
mark, and in the Swiss lakes, above whose waters he lived, very 
anciently, in rude huts built upon piles as a protection against 
the wild animals he had not yet subdued. His record is often 
but the rude flint implements of the chase and of his narrow 
domestic life. The bones of mastodon, elephant, bear, lion, and 
hyena, his cotemporaries, lie around buried in the same common 
deposits. 

If, then, we find traces of the existence of man first in the 
quaternary, to which a thousand lines traced on all the conti- 
nents converge; we have the re/ative date of his creation. 

The great fact stands out palpably and unmistakably in nature 
as in Moses that man was formed last in the order of time. 
To determine the aésolute date is another and more difficult 
problem. In the sunshine the gnomor of the dial casts a dark 
shadow which moves daily from west tc east. But its motions 
and positions have no significance as time ‘<xeepers, unless the 
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circle of the hours be engraved, in order, beneath. The moon 
is a clock in the sky and a determiner of longitudes, whereby 
time and place may be known, but only when her positions with 
respect to the stars that lie in her pathway are predetermined. 
So it is in reference to the quaternary period. There is need of 
something to link it with the historic period, however dimly 
that something may be discerned. Otherwise, though man evi- 
dently belongs, as to his origin to this, he may still be conceived 
as stretching back into the hoary past, very far beyond the 
limits of any biblical or profane chronology. Indeed, this is just 
the view taken by evolutionists. The widening and deepening 
of certain valleys, for instance that of the Somme in northern 
France, as indicated by the position of river gravel under which 
the remains of man have been found, leads Sir Chas. Lyell to 
believe that if the forces affecting the face of the country have 
not been more active in the past than they now are, the origin 
of man must be put back about 800,000 years. Though this 
eminent scientist for reasons satisfactory to himself has since 
thrown off 60,000 years, there is still a very large remainder left 
to disturb chronologies. It may be remarked that the evolu- 
tionary geologist is very rash and reckless in his expenditures 
of time. He is a very spendthrift feeling that, in the past at 
least, he has a fund of time upon which to draw without fears 
of its exhaustion. The same scientist and also Sir Jno. Lub- 
bock think, from examinations of remains deeply buried under 
the silt at Natchez and since known in science as the “Natchez 
man,” that North America was peopled more than 100,000 years 
ago. Dr. Dowler estimates that the skeleton of a red Indian 
found by him whilst making excavations in New Orleans at the 
depth of fifteen feet was 5,760 years old, and these figures have 
been accepted by Nott and Gliddon in their work on the “Types 
of Mankind.”’ 

In the midst of these wild estimates and of the consequent 
uncertainty thrown by them on the questions involved, it is 
pleasant in the interest of truer science to know that a clew has 
been found, which has been well followed up notably by Dr. 
Southall, of Richmond, and by Dr. Andrews, of Chicago. This 
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is the record, in time, which the great “ice age”’ has left of itself. 
To explain; the quaternary itself has been divided into three 
well marked subordinate periods—the glacial, during which the 
northern parts of North America were covered with a sheet of 
ice as far down as the latitude of New York, and in Europe the 
whole of Scandinavia, Scotland and north of England. Sec- 
ondly, the Champlain period during which, by a supposed sub- 
sidence of the land causing much of it to be overflowed and of 
the consequent introduction of a warmer climate, the great 
northern ice sheet was melted, making this a time of floods and 
of the deposit of that river gravel under which so many of the 
remains of man have been found. Thirdly, the terrace period 
which was an uprising of land from its previous depression 
forming the terraces which so often border our rivers and sur- 
round the great lakes—which are known generally by the un- 
scientific but popular names of first, second and third “bottoms”’ 
when applied to river lands. This was the last great movement 
which left the earth in its present form. 

Again, archaeologists divide the duration of the life of our 
race on earth into ages—tst the old stone age, in which man 
used the rudest and simplest stone tools and utensils—2nd the 
polished stone age—3d the bronze or copper, and lastly the iron 
age. 

In the application of these subdivisions to the case in hand, 
it is to be remarked that we find no memorials of old-stone-age 
man in the north of Europe, ¢. e. Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
Ireland and the northern part of England. Nor do we find 
here any traces of mastodon, rhinoceros, bear, or lion, the usual 
fellow sleepers with ancient man in his places of sepulture. 
These are most interesting facts as they show that man and the 
great mammals in their migrations were prevented from pene- 
trating these regions by the presence of the ice sheet of the 
glacial age. The earliest traces of him found north are in the 
carses of Scotland and in the Danish and Irish peat bogs, but 
the implements found with his remains there, are all of the 
polished stone age. We are thus able to synchronize the end 
of the glacial age in northern Europe with the int:oduction of 
polished stone (neolithic) man in those regions. Now archae- 
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ologists have, by their own peculiar methods, agreed with much 
unanimity, on about six thousand years as the date of the 
neolithic. Hence the glacial age comes down from a supposed 
unknown antiquity to a comparatively recent time. Again man, 
accompanied by ancient stone implements (palaeolithic) has 
been found in great numbers in the Somme Valley in France 
Hence the difference in time between his appearance in France 
and in northern Europe, marks the duration of the earliest stone 
age and also that of the glacial age itself, in northern Europe. 

It is from such considerations, whose leading steps only we 
are able here to indicate, that scientists have been able to bring 
down the date of the glacial age, with which man’s appear- 
ance and settlement in Europe seems to be involved, to an an- 
antiquity not greater than a few thousand years. 

But in all Europe man seems to have been an emigrant from 
an Asiatic home. There the date of his origin has been de- 
termined with a great degree of certainty at an era less than 
gooo years from our own. 

Again by ingenious and painstaking calculations on the re- 
markable terraces around the southern end of Lake Michigan 
and the bluffs on its western side, caused by the wearing of the 
shores by waves and the transportation and massing of this ma- 
terial, Dr. Andrews has been able to estimate the date of the 
end of the glacial in North America at 5500 years ago. This 
is an independent result, but it agrees remarkably with that of 
Europe. 

This lowering of the date of man's introduction both into 
Europe and North America, is in strong contrast, as a scientific 
determination with Dr. Dowler’s and Sir C. Lyell’s Indian of 
50,000 years. These scientists, however, based their calcula- 
tions on a rate at which the Mississippi delta seems to be filling 
up, no estimate being made for the effects of special and violent 
floods massing earth suddenly upon special localities. As a 
matter of fact other excavations, near where this interesting 
Indian was found and at nearly the same depth, brought up the 
remains of a Kentucky flat-boat for which no hoary antiquity 
has ever been claimed. Again, advocates for a very remote 
origin of our race, have founded.an argument on the alleged fact 
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that the animals which have been found so persistently with 
man’s remains have long since become extinct, being succeeded 
by new species which have required ages for their development. 
There is a great deal of fallacy in this too. Comparative an- 
atomists have shown that the cave lion, bear and hyena are 
identical with those now living. Early European literature 
makes mention of animals as prevalent which are now confined 
to the tropics. The hairy elephants exhumed on fhe coast of 
Siberia still retain about thirty per cent. of animal matter. They 
have had, it is true, the benefit of that great natural refrigerator, 
but must still have disappeared at no very remote date. In a 
Danish mound a piece of mammoth tusk has been found on 
which primitive man had made a spirited engraving of the 
animal itself, possibly its owner. Also in Grant County, Wis- 
consin, there is a mound, an ancient Indian work about one 
hundred and sixty feet long, thrown up and fashioned so artis- 
tically into the figure of this animal that it has been called since 
the date of its discovery the elephant mound. The presump- 
tion is that the artist must have worked with a living model in 
sight. Moreover we have, ourselves, seen the bones of the 
mastodon exhumed near Roanoke, Virginia, at a depth no 
greater than two or three feet. 

We are now ready for the second vital question in the discus- 
sion: Under what circumstances was man introduced ? 

But two principal theories have been here entertained. Either 
that from crude beginnings or simple cells or protoplasm, created 
by the Divine power, or the accidental clash of atoms, he has 
passed through the chain of life from lower to still higher forms. 
That in this ascent he has been a “survival of the fittest,” a 
much differentiated remainder, a collection of inherited instincts, 
until at some period in the past, he branched off from a com- 
mon form and grew gradually into man. The other branches 
became the other members of the animal kingdom, thereby re- 
lated to man by a common though remote ancestry. 

The other theory is, that he was made last in the order of 
time, at no very remote period, comparatively, and that he was 
endowed in the beginning with all his physical, mental and moral 
powers in fullest exercise. 
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In reference to the first of these theories, it may be said that 
whilst it is in the line of many observed analogies, and might 
still leave man the subject of God’s creative power, it is open to 
three great objections. In the first place, an enormously greater 
time is required for the chain of evolutionary changes whose 
terminal links are a cell on one end and man on the other, than 
seems to have been consumed or even required for the cotem- 
poraneous work also carried on the meanwhile. The skull and 
other bones of very primitive man have been found, and we also 
catch a glimpse of him and of familiar animals as pictured on 
Egyptian pyramids and in the Valley of the Euphrates. During 
the five or six thousand years that have passed since he was thus 
entombed and thus sketched, he has undergone no observable 
change. The African races painted on the pyramids are said to 
be exact types of the African of to-day. Now, if so many thou- 
sands of years of life, under the most favorable circumstances, 
with the bounding pulse and the high exercise of developed 
physical and intellectual manhood have wrought no perceptible 
change, how many cycles of xons, to say nothing of years, 
would be required for him to come up from the cold, sluggish, 
hindered beginning assumed for him in this theory ? 

Again, if man grew up by stages to his finished state, he 
would doubtless leave at some points along his lengthened track 
traces of his changing forms. In one era, period, age, he must, 
necessarily, be different from that which he was in the preced- 
ing one. Now the earth preserves well that which has been 
committed to its keeping. As far back as in the old Silurian 
rocks, untold ages before man’s advent has been claimed, we 
find the borings of worms in the sandstone rocks, and the deli- 
cate thread-like impressions of the graptolite. In the carbon- 
iferous the fronds of the fern are as perfect, even in their vena- 
tion as in the same graceful forms now nodding in the breeze. 
In the mesozoic are seen the foot-prints of the insects of a day 
and the impressions of falling rain drops. “At some point in 
man's wonderful evolution, say, when he was a very brute, or 
less a brute, or when he was half man and half brute, some 
connecting link should be found between what he has been and 
now is. But nothing the most faintly suggestive has ever been 
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found in the storehouse of the past beneath our feet. It does 
not meet the difficulty to say that these connecting links have 
been destroyed in the changes incident to the passage from one 
geologic age to another. For in America, at least, we have no 
evidence of great and destructive changes between many of the 
ages of world-making. Nor is it better to be told that such 
links wz// be found. Geologists are by no means an idle class. 
It is surprising to know how many of the genera, species, and 
varieties of every sub-kingdom of animal life have been found. 
No one can tell what may happen, but as far as the argument 
has been developed, the finding of the jury of the world must 
be “not proved.” 

Thirdly, the present Duke of Argyle has made an able argu- 
ment to prove that the history of the world shows no tendency 
in man to rise in the scale of civilization by what is in man— 
that the tendency is rather to.declension and degradation. Itis 
no rebuttal of this that the cave dwellers and acorn eaters of 
early Greece became types of most splendid manhood and mas- 
ters of all subsequent ages in literature, philosophy, and the fine 
arts. Cadmus brought letters and other civilizing influences 
into Greece from Egypt and the East. The same may be said 
of the Germans, Gauls, Goths, Saxons, builders of the nations 
of modern Europe. Conquered or conquerors they were raised 
from semi-barbarism by the power and influence of Rome. The 
naked cannibals of the South Sea islands have taken on the arts 
of civilized life; they have become industrious ; they are church 
goers, even missionaries to such of their own race as still sit in 
darkness. But the light which has transformed them was not 
that which burned upon their own altars and in their own homes. 
It was the hallowed light which streams from the Cross, borne 
to them by the missionaries of that Cross. Scattered over all 
North America, the Isthmus, and northern South America are 
mounds, temples, and cities which have a strange interest for 
the antiquarian. It has been customary to refer these to races, 
called in the United States Mound Builders, in Mexico and Peru, 
the Aztecs. But the more thoroughly the questions involved 
are studied, the more clearly it appears that these Indians of an 
ancient and high civilization were the ancestors of our surviving 
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American Red Men. From so high a point have their posterity 
lapsed into barbarism even since the time when the foot of white 
man touched our shores. If then nations left to themselves de- 
cline, requiring for advancement light, stimulus and example 
from the outside—who were the first light bearers for the race 
if primal man came up from the brute ? 

The other theory is, that man was made in the image of God, 
in full possession of his intellectual and moral faculties. Exam- 
ine the skulls of the earliest representatives of the race, whether 
from the caves of England or France—from the bottom of loess 
and till—from lake dwellings and river gravel—from cairns and 
mounds, wherever, indeed, from their place and surroundings 
they indicate the greatest age, the brain capacity of these skulls 
is twice as great as that of the animals which approach nearest 
to man. The facial angle by which our race is distinguished is 
also that of man in his average development. He has around 
him, it is true, rude stone implements. But these were used 
from necessity and are no measure of the advancement of his 
life. In Europe and in America he was an emigrant cut off from 
the base of supplies in the home of his race in Asia. For the 
same reasons the California gold seekers of ‘49 used rude 
wooden cradles to separate the golden grains from sand in the 
midst of the high coeval civilization of the 19th ceniury. 

If man was not so created it would be natural to expect that 
in such old centres of population as are those parts of Asia to 
which human history carries him far backwards, we should find 
his rudest beginnings ; that there we should find the oldest of 
the stone implements which have been found in other portions 
of the world with his remains. But as a matter of fact—a 
deeply significant fact, we find no palzolithic man in Egypt or 
on the Euphrates. Man was, in those lands, at and around the 
primeval home of the human family, a worker in metals from 
the beginning. In the gray dawn of history he was a builder 
of pyramids and of cities. He founded great monarchies, As- 
syrian, Chaldaic, Egyptian ; constructing roads, aqueducts, lakes, 
the wonder of even the modern world. On the very horizon 
of the dimmest history we see him in the pathway of imperial 
life, with traditions reaching farther backward still of a golden 
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age in which his race lived a nobler life from which he felt a 
conscious degeneracy. 

Thus the lines of geology, especially, as also those of archz- 
ology and of comparative philology, as well, converge backwards 
to a point of time in the past at which human life was introduced 
into the world, but little more remote than that assigned by the 
current biblical chronology. This chronology is not of divine 
revelation, and will be extended as it should be, into still closer 
agreement to meet the demands of a more thorough study of 
Egyptian problems and of man’s work in the lands still further 
to the eastward. 

The same lines converge upon humanity in its first estate of 
perfect manhood with all its high and God given endowments 
to meet the wants of the origin of human life. 


> 
ARTICLE V. 


MAN, OR MACHINE? 


By Rev. Pror. M. H. RicuHarps, A. M., Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. 

But few persons think. Only the few rise habitually into the 
loftier realms of abstract thought and are at home among things 
intellectual ; few induce the general law from the tangled mass 
of particulars; but few apply that law accurately to a new 
phenomenon and label it for what it is. Still fewer soar to a 
still higher sphere where spiritual fact and truth are the gov- 
erning forces, and the plans and policies, the words and deeds 
arising from earthly conditions are examined under heavenly 
lenses, and searched for their qualities of absolute good, of eter- 
nal rightfulness, of divine sanction. 

For the larger number the mysterious workshop of the brain 
is kept busy in turning out transient expediencies, articles for 
to-day’s market, artisan work and not artist’s. Such things as 
have a money’s worth, such thinking as can be transmuted into 
bread and raiment, such taking of thought as is needed against 
the morrow, all this is the stock in trade, the familiar article of 
brain product of the many, 
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No one will deny the need of it or its usefulness. We are in 
the body, and must provide for it. We must eat, we must be 
clothed ; we have animal wants and must provide for them by 
producing low-grade animal thinking. But no one will assert 
that this is the glory which distinguishes man from brute and 
raises him above them so that the heavenly light crowns his 
brow whilst their heads are in the earth’s shadow. 

This is perfunctionary, plodding, instinctive, machine work 
and no grand liberty. This is the turning of a crank and the 
evolution of the hand-organ, not the master mind and the mas- 
terful hands touching the keys until they sing the soul’s song in 
new harmonies of creation. Not to create out of the God- 
given powers and the God-bestowed material, not to understand 
or sympathize with the primal forces still warm from the divine 
hand-touch, is not to think in any preeminent sense, but to act 
as does the machine, following copy, soulless. 

To be a machine is not to be a man. The former is a con- 
trivance for limited and specific purpose ; the latter is the con- 
triver, almost the creator, at least creative, as being the em- 
bodied breath of God. Man was not created to be a mere ma- 
chine; to suppose so would insult his Creator. Man is very 
liable to degeneration into a mere machine ; to deny this would 
be an insult to ordinary observation. We assume the freedom 
of choice that brings responsibility with it, and ask, which will 
you be, a man or a machine ? 

As a matter of fact, comparatively few men do ever think 
fully, deeply, broadly. A hundred explanations are ready at 
hand to confirm the suspicion. All the signs are very legible 
in their pursuits, their conversation, their popular literature, 
their recreations, their occupations, their legislation, their edu- 
cational stand point, of a life which, as a rule, ignores much 
thought, and tolerates it only as an exception. High living, 
as has been said, not high thinking, is mankind’s motto. A 
successful man is, in common parlance, not a successful thinker 
but a machine which has turned out many pennies’ worth, or 
pocketed many turned out by other machines. 

The fact is that real thought is possible only when the soul 
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is securely anchored by a living faith to heaven itself. To use 
a most modern figure, there must be an unconscious telepho- 
nic connection between the thinker on earth and the Thinker in 
heaven, over which messages are constantly passing and repass- 
ing. The grand thought is not absolutely an inspired thing like 
the divine word, but it is as near to it as anything can be which 
is not; it is the ever-approaching, never-touching curve. 

So soon as men cease to question heaven and heed its an- 
swers, and how often they do cease, just so soon their best think- 
ing is over, and the downward tendency asserts itself increas- 
ingly and disastrously. Then nations become immensely rich, 
and are ruined. 

The spiritualized thought, the will and the ability to measure 
and catalogue human and earthly things by the divine standard, 
is the salt of the earth. The gourmand disdains so simple a 
seasoning as his only one, and yet without it his dish is unsav- 
ory. The worldling sneers at such a standard instead of his 
market value, and yet, when he has taught all men to spurn it, 
finds that in some way there is no market value left. 

The exclusive man protests against efforts which tend to ele- 
vate the masses as unnatural and absurd, and yet the philan- 
thropist and the Christian find that all their efforts to make men 
think, and be men, result not so much in any marked elevation 
as in retarding and arresting the progress of decline. The dan- 
ger is not in having too many thinkers, but in having too few; 
the machines always will outnumber the men despite our best 
efforts. There is no danger of over-salting the world. 

Now there is a thought minimum beyond which comes Ni- 
agara. All history proves this, and all individual human life 
illustrates it. It is a most serious call to every capable person 
to perform the duty of thinking as a matter of self-preservation 
and of patriotism. Society, church, and state cannot exist with- 
out this spiritual, intellectual salt. So soon as the finest: and 
most capable elements forsake their high calling and turn into 
the channels of lower routine work in order to enhance them- 
selves in creature comforts, then comes the beginning of the 
end. 

What should have been nerves of touch and sight, the lower 
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intelligences and the meaner consciences, take their places and 
turn patriotism into partisanship, government into campaign- 
ing, and office into plunder. Like a fever raging more lustily 
where there is more to feed it, the more prosperous the people, 
the more outrageous is the spectacle of such a mismanagement. 

In such a crisis the hewer and delver cannot save the people. 
They may feel their miseries most keenly, but they do not know 
the names, natures, or remedies; they have not been trained to 
think. The financier and the merchant, if that is all they are, 
are no more useful or able. They too can point to the disease, 
perhaps call it by its name, but as for a remedy are just as much 
at sea. Besides they are more likely to act as Wreckers and 
coolly declare that they can make more out of the fluctuations 
of troublesome times, than in ordinary seasons. 

Man decays first; wealth long afterwards, in such a ruin. 
Then, when manhood is gone, faith in God and love for our fel- 
low have departed ; then, as in a moment, the gigantic fabric of 
wealth with its bonds and mortgages, its stocks and its currency; 
melts away and becomes nothing. Its value was in the fidelity 
of law and of word to redeem a promise; withdraw that fidel- 
ity, and the promise is worthless; withdraw manhood, and that 
fidelity flees away; withdraw the thought vivified by heaven's 
electric current, and manhood is not. 

The thinker, therefore, saves the state. If there is too little 
of him left to be effectual, then the state is net saved. Of course 
he saves the state exactly in the.sense in which a general wins 
a victory. He vivifies and informs the masses, teaches them the 
neglected whys and wherefores, points out to them the way, the 
truth, the life. His fellow thinkers of lower grades, but still of 
his own kind, become his subordinate officers, and an army is 
formed whose weapon, public opinion, is irresistible. It is in 
this sense that the voice of the people is the voice of God, a 
mere truism. 


But men have always found it easier to raise an army than to 
officer it. Sage ancients have avowed that a lion commander 
with timid hinds in the ranks will defeat lions with a hind in 
the lead. It is after all true that the thinker saves his people, 
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and that the general wins the victory. We must see to it that 
we do not let our stock of thinkers run down too low. 

The danger of reaching a minimum of thinkers is always 
greatest in a new country just after it has gotten over the child- 
hood diseases of settlement and nationality. A new-born na- 
tion presents a paradox of cause and effect. At first its very 
needs and weaknesses force men to think, to trust in God and 
one another. The very absence of all purchasable luxuries 
throws contempt upon materialism; they may be superstitious 
and narrow, but they will be religious and spiritual. Learning, 
of course, may not flourish in the ordinary sense, but there are 
“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones,”’ and these to the pioneer are his free-schools, academies, 
and colleges. 

The proof of all this is the patriotic mould of our own revo- 
lutionary times, and the ability of these colonies to evolve the 
thought of the Declaration and the Constitution, greater feats 
than to defy the British empire removed by all the waste of the 
Atlantic from its base of operations. The further proof is seen 
in the formation of a nation out of thirteen jealous and unequal 
provinces that had much to lose and much to gain by consent- 
ing to accept a common lot. The wonder is not that in our 
days the attempt should have been made to revoke the compact, 
but that it had been so well put together that it could not be 
severed even under the awful strain of states discordant and 
belligerent. ° 

But now, when pristine virtues have assured peace at home 
and respect abroad, the avenues of material wealth are opened 
up. Population flows in, properties rise in value, mineral riches 
are discovered, manufactures are in demand, commerce flocks 
to the prosperous strand. What a temptation to adjourn 
thought, and make money! What a temptation especially in 
these days when money means foreign travel, books, luxurious 
home, dainty food and apparel, esthetic entertainment, office, 
honor, ease, every thing that the Dives family appreciates. Yet, 
still it is but a temptation, since the faculties bent upon this 
one thing rust the machine so that it cannot be adjusted to any 


other occupation at least, and the wealth-seeker’s life is ruined | 
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or turned into a sacrifice of dubious utility for a progeny of un- 
certain aptitude for availing itself of its advantages. 

The signs of the times give emphasis to the need of thinkers. 
We have reached the period of full prosperity and have not yet 
passed beyond the limit of coining brains into dollars. Our 
people mostly seem tired of exercising much thought as to their 
own government. The social structure has been practically en- 
trusted to a set of men, as one of the divisions of labor, whose 
occupation therein is in turn made a source of revenue rather 
than of public good. While the higher o/fices of state and the 
higher members of this order are somewhat amenable to higher 
standards, the immense number of lower and local offices are 
but the rewards of efficiency in one or the other portions of the 
political army rather than public trusts. Given unthinking 
masses, and we have them, to be swayed by those most skilled 
in that branch of work, and soon all offices will be filled by 
those who are content to find in them an easier or more lucra- 
tive gain than they have come upon in other fields of effort. 
This is our danger. We are a new country and are approxi- 
mating toward a minimum of thinkers. We see it in the dif- 
ficulty of attracting men to those callings in which the reward 
is higher and clearer thought rather than wealth; we find it in 
the difficulty of getting men to be men outside of their engage- 
ment in the more materalizing callings, instead of mere ma- 
chines rattling away at steam speed and power therein. 

It needs no prophet to see that this danger is greatest also in 
a republic based upon manhood suffrage, and involves all nations 
in which the tendency is to this same multifarious voice. The 
theory of manhood suffrage is a noble one, a most satisfactory 
one. It does away with all the perplexing practical questions 
about a limitation of the suffrage as conditioned by property or 
intelligence and satisfies all the requirements, but one. It does 
not solve the knotty problem of how to get the guarantee that 
all those who go down in the registration as of the condition of 
manhood are men! Without men, and with machines, man- 
hood suffrage is a farce, a most lamentable and tragical farce! 
There is but one hope in it, the hope that the doctrine of chances 
will equalize its blunders upon serious matters, and that the 
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minority of thinkers may still be large enough to balance the 
ship of state by rushing anon to one side and then to the other, 
still forceful enough to sway the multitude by voice and ex- 
ample to imitate them. The only other hypothesis is that it 
does not much matter how we are governed, that our good luck 
will carry us through anyhow, a doctrine quite as popular as it 
is erroneous; an admirable anodyne, but no specific at all. 

There is but little more consolation in the thought that the 
thinking element of a community may survive among the mem- 
bers of some one class. The hope of a republic is not in hav- 
ing a few brilliantly educated men out of the members of some 
one class, but in the dissemination of the facilities for thought 
among all classes. Class leads to caste, and caste leads to in- 
action. The temptation is too great for poor human nature, 
and soon, very soon, that is given to a part which was meant 
for the whole. When the thinkers are all of one class, they are 
very likely to fall from their high estate and forget the grand 
and true thought that no policy which is detrimental to a part 
can be good for the whole, and that whatever is not good for 
the whole is injurious to every part of it. You cannot increase 
the perimeter of a circle by bulging it out here, and pinching 
it in there. You cannot in that way change it at all; as any 
one knows who has tried to slip one length of stove pipe over 
another by such violent methods. If, therefore, thinking be 
remitted to one class, that class will govern to the injury of itself 
and all the rest. So the priest-caste did in certain nations. 
The king might be a warrior, but the prime minister was a priest. 
The prime minister is greater thanthe king. Roman arms con- 
quered Greece, but Greek thought conquered Rome, and the 
higher, purer thought of a Jewish peasant, Jesus of Nazareth, 
prevailed over all their so-called. wisdom and subjective religion. 
The highest conquered ; the thinking of the Son of God was 
the top-stone. Although the builders would have rejected it, 
they could not ; it was the head of the corner, and there it had 
to be placed at last. 

The sacred trust of liberty and true religion necessitates us 
consequently to think and to foster thought in all its purity and 
loftiness. We must be men, not machines, or we will become 
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beasts. We must ponder the relations of cause and effect, giv- 
ing the divine and spiritual factors full piace and honor, or our 
riches, merely material, will not save us in our time of need. 
It remajns for us now to investigate the methods by which this 
can be done. 

The experience and observation of a life led under the earlier 
conditions of manhood are impossible for us. We are not in 
the patriarchal times which fostered meditation, or in the colon- 
ial times which developed self-reliant individual action. We 
must by some artificial process reproduce these phases of mind 
and so engrave them upon the memory, so train the judgment 
by them, that the product of our toil shall be a thinker. We 
must journey by panorama, we must suffer and dare by imag- 
ination enkindled by example. The trophies of an Achilles must 
10t permit us to sleep. 

This process we call education, and the workshops in which 
it takes place are our schools. From them we must expect our 
thinkers, and as we foster them wisely and use them generously, 
so will the race never die out. Broadly considered, we have a 
right to demand and expect three things of these schools, in 
three grades of advancing functional power. First comes the 
ability to receive thought. With receptive ability infused into 
the general public mind there will be prepared a sympathetic 
and appreciative audience for truth and wisdom. Next comes 
constructive ability. With this the inferences will be made from 
general laws, and the applications of these laws will be possible. 
Lastly, and highest of all, and the only truly safe level, is the 
creative ability of thought, whereby the possessor can and does 
do his own thinking in all its height and depth, its length and 
breadth, discovering, inventing, and publishing to others the 
grand thoughts of truth and of fact, the life-giving and life-sus- 
taining powers. The largest number we can cause to attain to 
this constitutes our strongest safety. 

The function of our lower schools is of necessity and of propri- 
ety to foster and develop the receptive powers,—to train to hab- 
its of accurate observation, to cultivate the memory and the 
judgment, to store the mind incidentally with useful facts and 
to provide a fair apparatus of truth tests and gauges. So much 
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preparation for living ought to be possible for all, since it re- 
quires no more than an average intelligence of the lower sort. 
Yet even so much would be inestimable in value, if kept up 
without deterioration after school days are over. Lack of exer- 
cise rusts the mind, so that the knowledge once gained is not 
always retained, and the power to think is diminished also. If 
the reader of our daily papers read but thoughftully, and tested 
the statements after the fashion in which his teacher used to 
probe him at school not very many lies would be accepted as 
truth. 

For it is hard to make a lie stand up or move about as the 
living truth can, it being but an imitation of life. A walking 
doll is upset much more easily than a child, and cannot get up 
half as quickly. Fish will bite at artificial bate, but will not 
take firm hold and swallow it. Only men have so lost their 
sense of taste that they will swallow a lie. It is a great matter 
therefore to have gained at least so much acquaintance with 
truth as to suspect a lie because of its general look or its partic- 
ular statements. 

Men often have this discriminating power as to facts, who 
have but little of it as to truths, simply from lack of training. 
Tell them of a barn several hundred feet long, and but ten feet 
wide, and they shake their heads; tell them that by multiply- 
ing bank notes, which are evidences of debt, you can increase 
a nation’s wealth, and they agree heartily. So with the many 
other sophisms of the age; none are so wild or fantastic but 
that they find some believers whose receptivity is as passive and 
undiscriminating as that of a mud dredge or railroad excavator. 
So long as this “fool multitude” exists so long will the quack in 
church and state flourish as a great power and be revered as 
some mighty one. 

Constructive thought is, of course, of a higher grade, and the 
work of our higher schools. With it thought assumes the ac- 
tive voice and becomes causative. Condensation and compila- 
tion are its favorite fields of toil. Census making, grouping of 
facts so that they are ready to hand for the more artistic work 
that is to follow, is one of its utilities. If the making of pig- 
iron were the first grade of thinking, this would be the convert- 
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ing of iron into steel. Very much of it has been done in mod- 
ern times, and very economical work it is. A single volume by 
reason of it takes the place of a library, a set of books, a dozen 
or so, brings the whole universe of accomplished thinking within 
reach. Dictionaries and lexicons embalm in single words and 
short paragraphs the lite work which has settled a root deriva- 
tion or an obscure ending. All honor to the constructives! 
Orderly arrangement of that which has been ascertained, and 
judicial decision as to what has been attained, and not surmised, 
is the basis of trust-worthy science. These are the books 
which slap bold assertion in the face, and show him that facts 
disprove his flaunted hypothesis. This is the arsenal to which 
one goes for his weapons, when conflicting opinions cannot be 
silenced without an argumentative duel to the death. 

But beyond them all soars the creative mind, the interpreter 
of heavenly and eternal things, the discoverer of truth, the in- 
tellect balanced so finely that it vibrates at a whispered breath, 
the spirit that seems to walk with God. These, beyond com- 
pare, are the world’s teachers. Their utterances cannot be 
bought and sold in the market, but without them life would be 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. These are the stars that shine out 
in the darkness of the heavens; for them the voyager on life's 
ocean looks, and by them he steers. 

It may be said that theirs is the gift of genius. Be it so; 
but what is genius but capacity for work and willingness to do 
it? Is ita fixed quantity ? Is it exempted from the law that 
he who will not work shall not eat? Are there no gems of 
genius, of purest ray serene, buried in the dark unfathomed 
caves of an ocean of fitful indolence, of untrained mind? How 
can it be proved that there is genius or not unless the mine is 
worked, the opportunities given, and the tests applied? To it 
then! Give your mind, and your fellow’s mind that chance! 
See to it that your child and your neighbor's child be brought 
out into the intellectual and spiritual light at least long enough 
to demonstrate whether living germs of highest thought be in 
them or not. 

That school whose studies are best fitted for the higher de- 
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veloping of richest thought is the one called in our land the 
college. No man who can lay claim to the fair name of stu- 
dent fails to recall the suddenly increased sense of mental power 
derived from his college course, and especially the studies of his 
last two years in it. It is not simply the fact that he is so much 
older in years, but that his horizon has been so much widened 
that makes him wonder at his former self and its thinking as he 
reviews his previous course. He has been associating with the 
great thinkers of the world, old and new, he has been listening 
to well nigh perfect music, and he marks a discord now where 
a few years ago he would have applauded the rude strain. He 
is no longer a wild flower or a weed; he belongs to the culti- 
vated species. 

It is this fact which makes it so important for us as churches 
to furnish the privileges of well endowed, well manned, well 
equipped colleges to the members of our communion. It is 
this same fact which makes it so important that they should 
avail themselves of it, wherever possible, for their sons, and that 
they should urge it upon others. The college is looked upon 
too largely as intended only as a preparation for theological 
studies, or, at widest, for a professional life. It is a grievous 
mistake. We need thinkers in no one class, in no few classes, 
but in all classes and occupations. The bread-winning pursuit 
ought to be considered separate and apart from the man-mak- 
ing preparation. Grant that we lose a little time in getting the 
machine started; grant that there are tastes fostered which in- 
terfere somewhat with the money-making faculty. Is it not 
better to be more of a man, at the expense of the machine, than 
to become a perfect machine at the cost of manhood? Which 
makes our real self? Which goes into heaven? Do we or do 
we not believe the Word ? 

Our churches need an educated and thinking laity. It would 
be a loss and a source of danger for us if only the clergy thought. 
It would deform the Reformation and make the position of Pro- 
testantism an insecure one. The source of our strength and 
our supplies comes now and always from those who think, and 
not from the thoughtless. How can you persuade these latter 
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ones that they have any duty in respect to missions, home or 
foreign? How can you interest such in doctrinal positions? 
How can you apply the lessons of history so that such will feel 
or understand ? 

Each thoughtful and educated layman is a power, a centre of 
influence. The creed that has the most of them will become 
the predominant one. It is not the richest or the most fash- 
ionable communion which will sway the world, but the one that 
thinks most deeply and earnestly. Our Reformation began at a 
college, a university ; without colleges and universities it will 
die out of inanition. 

Let us preach these things to one another and to our young 
people. Let us say to them, make a man of yourself first and 
foremost, and your bread shall be added unto you. Manhood 
itself obliges one to earn his own bread, and blushes at no hon- 
est toil for so doing. Manhood does not breed loafers and idlers. 
Such indeed do come out of colleges, but much as they went 
into them. Some indolence and ignorance combined is so built 
up and fostered that it is as impenetrable to better things as a 
duck’s back is to water. Blame not the college for these ; blame 
anything or anybody antecedent to it rather. 

Plainly stated, and stated for ourselves, the conclusion of the 
whole matter is this: We need men, not machines, in our Lu- 
theran Church, both in pulpit and in pew. Lutheran parents 
ought to esteem it a privilege and a duty to bring their sons to 
the colleges of their Church that they may acquire thought- 
power and spiritual force in the direction of that teaching which 
they believe to be truth. Where we have one such youth, we 
ought to have dozens. Where one dollar is given to foster such 
institutions, thousands ought to be given. We, of all Churches, 
standing as we do upon no one point, but the fully rounded sys- 
tem of the Scriptures, must have men in our folds who are ca- 
pable of grasping and retaining such a position and base their 
acceptance of it upon that ability. The whole Gospel, is our 
cry, the whole Gospel, as well as nothing but the Gospel. Then 
we must educate, and educate broadly and deeply and thor- 
oughly. We must uphold our colleges that they may uphold 
us. Layman and clergyman must have this added bond of fel- 
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lowship, that they were trained to think by the same A/ma Ma- 
ter, and are working together in intelligent consensus as to their 
duties. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE PREPARATORY SERVICE IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. J. A. EARNEST, A. M., Mifflinburg, Pa. 


A service of some sort preparatory to the administration of 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our blessed Lord, is 
neither peculiar to nor distinctive of the Lutheran Church, as a 
like usage obtains in the other branches of the Church of the 
Reformation, viz: Zwinglian, Anglican and Calvinistic. Nor, 
indeed, is the practice of a preparatory service of some sort and 
somehow conducted, a new thing in modern times and peculiar 
to the modern Church, but it is a service in entire harmony 
with Apostolic injunction and primitive usage. ‘Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup,” is Paul's injunction to the Corinthians: and where- 
fore? “For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 
And in « 7he Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ come to light in 
recent years by discovery of Bryennios, chap. 14 : 2, we read, 
“On the Lord’s day do you assemble and break bread, and give 
thanks, after confessing your transgressions, in order that your 
sacrifice may be pure. But every man that hath controversy 
with his friend /e¢t Aim not come together with you, wt they be 
reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be profaned.” 

To those who are at all acquainted with the confessional 
teaching of the Lutheran Church, it is known, that she accords 
to the sacraments a high place as media of grace and blessing 
to faith; that she, therefore, insists upon baptism, rightly ad- 
ministered, as necessary, because therein “grace is offered ;”’ 
that she regards the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper of the high- 
est importance and of especial value as a means of grace, and 
believes that therein the de/zever is brought into the most inti- 
mate communion and fellowship with his Lord, whilst he, who 
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with unclean hands and an impure heart or with indifferent and 
impenitent feelings uses the Holy ordinance, does so unto deep 
condemnation ; that she has ever regarded this holy Sacrament 
“as a high mystery which bears in itself a power to bless and 
to destroy,” and it is therefore not to be approached unto with- 
out an especial preparation; that she holds the Church and 
ministerial office to be divine institutions for the administration 
of the ward and sacraments, through which, as instrumental 
means, the Holy Ghost works in men repentance and faith and 
a progressive sanctification unto eternal life. 

Wherefore also, her ministry is not a lectureship to be 
listened to and patronized while it pleases, nor a leadership 
“simply invested with such rights as are derived from the vote 
of the Church,”” but a divine office clothed with authority to 
perform duties and functions divinely prescribed and defined ; 
and therefore, with literal acceptance she believes when her 
Lord declares, “He that heareth you, heareth me.” “Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ Hence, to her con- 
ception, the duties committed to this office are the following : 
To preach the gospel, to announce the remission of sins, to ad- 
minister the sacraments, and excommunicate the ungodly 
“through the word,’ and therefore recognizes also a pastoral 
administration of the Gospel, both in word and sacrament for 
the spiritual nurture and development of the souls gathered by 
its public proclamation. 

In view of all this, it would be antecedently expected that 
her preparatory service would be in accord with her faith, and 
that its form would be definitely specified. And so it is. She 
has a pastoral theology and pastoral methods which she offers 
to those who minister at her altars ; and both attest her profound 
conception of the work and responsibility of the pastor as also 
of the nearness and importance of his relation to the “flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made him overseer, /o /eed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood ;” 
and attest also the absolute demand she makes for faith in the 
use of the means of grace as ordained by the Lord. 

What, then, is her preparatory service; and what its form ? 
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It is not merely a divine service or services preceding the cele- 
bration of the holy communion,—and of a general character ; 
but a specific service in which the hymns and prayers and the 
theme of the preacher’s discourse are all directed to the one 
great end of assisting the soul in the self-examination, which 
according to St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11: 27—29, is so needful to “a wor- 
thy reception of the Holy Supper.” 

This service embodies itself in threefold form, viz... 1. Self- 
examination ; 2. Confession; and, 3. Absolution,—the first be- 
ing in order to the second and third. The first is the act of the 
individual, thereunto assisted and prepared by the presentation 
of the spirit and law of the Christian life as set forth in the com- 
mandments of God and revealed in the life and the Gospel of 
our blessed Lord. The second is the penitential act of the hum- 
ble spirit and of the broken and contrite heart in response to 
the following questions addressed to the congregation, standing: 
“I ask you, my friends, before the omniscient God, and upon 
the evidence of your consciences, whether you are sensible, and 
with contrite hearts acknowledge and lament, not only that you 
are by nature sinners, but that you have in various ways, by the 
omission of duty and by sinful thoughts, desires, words and 
actions, transgressed God's holy will and commandments, and 
that you have thus grieved and offended the Lord your God 
and Saviour, and exposed yourselves to the punishment due to 
the guilty? If such be your sincere conviction, make it mani- 
fest by saying, Yes.” 

“I ask you whether you truly believe that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, and that all who sincerely repent 
and believe in his name, shall receive the forgiveness of their 
sins? And is it, therefore, your heartfelt desire to be delivered 
from your sin and guilt, and are you persuaded that our heav- 
enly Parent is willing, for Christ’s sake, to be gracious unto you, 
and to cleanse you from all unrighteousness, and through the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit to render you meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light? If such faith be yours, 
manifest it by saying, Yes.” 

“I ask you whether, in accordance with the acknowledgment 
and profession which you have now made, you are truly resolved 
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to submit yourselves henceforth to the influence and direction 
of the Holy Spirit, that through his instruction and assistance 
you may evermore hate and forsake all manner of evil, and not 
only strive to serve God and to glorify his name by your daily 
walk and conversation, but faithfully improve all the means of 
grace to your constant advancement in holiness of heart and 
life? If this be your serious resolution, announce it in the 
presence of God and of each other by saying, Yes.” 

This confession, profession and resolution having been made 
and declared, the whole congregation then kneels, and the pas- 
tor offers a prayer of confession, after which, the congregation 
having arisen, he announces absolution as follows: “Upon this 
humble confession which you have made to him who looketh 
on the heart, and in conformity to the instructions which the 
head of the Church hath given to the minister of the word, 
I declare to you all who have sincerely repented of your sins, 
and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the divine promise of the 
forgiveness of your transgressions, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And then closes by 
admonishing and warning “all to guard against self-deception 
and hypocrisy, because the sins of hypocrites and unbelievers 
God will not pardon, notwithstanding their formal confession.” 

It is peculiar to and distinctive of the Lutheran Church, how- 
ever, that she restored and retained the usages which prevailed in 
the sacramental services during the second, third and fourth cen- 
turies, when the Church's practice was largely determined by 
the conviction, “that men ought never partake of the Holy Sup- 
per except after a very especial preparation of the heart.” 
(Neander, Ch. Hist., vol. 1, p. 333.) And it is proper to say, 
that in the Reformation, this preparation for the sacrament by 
self-examination, confession and absolution was not as now, 
general, and in presence of the congregation, but was individual 
and private ; and in regard to which the Church has put herself 
upon record with the utmost definiteness and precision. (Augs. 
Conf. Art. XI.): “In reference to confession they teach, that 
private absolution ought to be retained in the Church, and 
should not be discontinued.”” (XXV. Art.): “Confession is not 
abolished in our Churches, For the custom is retained among 
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us, not to administer the sacrament to those who have not 
been previously examined and absolved. At the same time the 
people are diligently instructed how consoling the word of ab- 
solution is, and how highly absolution should be valued, as be- 
ing not the word of the present (officiating) human being, but 
the word of that God who pardons sin; for it is pronounced in 


God's stead, and by his authority.” (From the Apology, New 


Market edition, Book of Concord, p. 236.): “Now the power of 
the keys announces to us the Gospel through absolution ; for 
absolution proclaims peace to the soul, and is the Gospel itself. 
When we hear absolution, that is, the promise of divine grace, 
or the Gospel, our hearts and consciences are consoled. We 
should, therefore, esteem or believe the words of absolution no 
less than the clear voice of God from heaven.” (Smalcald Arti- 
cles, p. 386): “Since absolution or the power of the keys, in- 
stituted in the Gospel by Christ, affords comfort and support 
against sin and an evil conscience, coniession or absolution 
shall by no means be abolished in the Church, especially on ac- 
count of weak and timid consciences and also on account of 
untutored youth, in order that they may be examined and in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine.” 

Now, as these terms belong to the theological nomenclature 
of an age long past, and no longer much studied, it is pertinent 
to inquire: What is this confession and absolution? The time 
was when the answer leaped quickly to the lips,—*Why, it is 
the tyranny of priestcraft, the spiritual despotism of popery ; the 
enslavement of the soul in bondage to ecclesiasticism.” But 
hold. Is it set forth as a doctrine to be believed, and involving 
a priestly function which must be submitted to under penalty 
of ecclesiastical anathema ? So it has been said. And by un- 
thinking, unreasoning and uninquiring men, [Lutherans have 
been stigmatized and contemned as being but “disguised Ro- 
manists ; and their confession and absolution only “modified 
auricular confession” with its conditioning penance and priestly 
absolution. What a wickedness, that any man who can read 
Latin or German or only English, should so utter himself. 
Doctrine to be believed ? No! On the contrary it is distinctly 
affirmed, (Art. XXV. Augs. Conf.): “Confession is of human 
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right only, is not commanded in Scripture, but has been insti- 
tuted by the Church. (Larger Catechism, Book of Concord, p. 
544): “For this confession is not embraced in a command but 
is left optional with every one who needs it, to use it to his 
necessity.”” A priestly function which must be submitted to? 
Nothing like it. (Art. XXV. Augs. Conf.): “It is our custom 
not to administer’ etc. Already in the Schwabach Articles 
Luther expressed himself as follows: “Private confession is 
not to be made compulsory by law ;” and in the Larger Cate- 
chism in this wise: “In reference to confession we have ever 
taught, that it should be free, that the tyranny of the pope 
should be put down, and that we should be liberated from all 
his constraints and relieved from the intolerable burdens im- 
posed on the Christian community. For hitherto, as we have 
all experienced, nothing has been more grievous than the com- 
pulsion of every one to confession, at the hazard of incurring 
the highest displeasure.” 

It is, therefore, very apparent, that the confession of the Luth- 
eran symbols is not a law, not an absolute requirement, nor zz 
order to be shrived by a prwst—but a privilege of which a soul 
in anxiety, distress or doubt may avail itself; and it is just as 
apparent, that the absolution announced to the penitent soul, is 
not a judicial or “creative,” but merely a declarative act, wherein 
the awakened and inquiring soul is assured, that “there is for- 
giveness with God, that he may be feared ;” and the heart of 
the believer temporarily sad by a sense of sin, is helped and 
comforted by the assurance, “If any man sin we have an 
advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous.”’ 
“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” This is the 
absolution of the Augs. Conf. which we are exhorted “to es- 
teem.”” And wherefore esteem? Because announced by a 
priest, and on condition of a confession of all sins to him ante- 
cedently made and submission to such penance as he may im- 
pose? By no means. But because it is the word of God— 
the good tidings of great joy, which it is the preacher’s first 
duty to tell to all people; and to comfort God’s people with the 
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doctrine of the Gospel. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God. Speak. ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned.”’* Hence in the language of Melanchthon, Book of 
Concord, p. 240: “Absolution is nothing but the Gospel, a 
divine promise of the grace and favor of God. Therefore no 
one can possess or obtain it, except through faith. For how 
can the declarations of absolution benefit those who do not be- 
lieve them ?” 

It is yet to be added, that of priestly function and its author- 
ity to institute ordinances and bind them upon the conscience, 
the Lutheran Church knows nothing—as she acknowledges no 
priesthood except the priesthood of all believers; and no au- 
thority, but such as is delegated and conferred by the word of 
God. In reference to the power of the clergy, she expresses 
herself with the utmost definiteness in the XXVIII. Art. of the 
Confession. We quote from Krauth’s translation: “It remain- 
eth, then, that (seeing ordinations, constituted as necessary, or 
with the opinion of meriting grace, are repugnant to the Gos- 
pel) it is not lawful for any bishops to institute or exact such 
worship. For it is necessary that the doctrine of Christian lib- 
erty should be maintained in the churches. It is necessary that 
the chiefest point of all the Gospel should be holden fast, that 
we do freely obtain grace, by faith in Christ, not because of cer- 
tain observances, or of services devised by men.” “It is lawful 
for bishops or pastors to make ordinances, whereby things may 
be done in order in the Church; not that by them we may 
merit grace, or satisfy for sins, or that men’s consciences should 
be bound to esteem them as necessary services, and think that 
they sin when they violate them :” and “such ordinances it be- 
hooveth the churches to keep for charity and quietness’ sake, 
so that one offend not another, that all things may be done in 
order, and without tumult in the Church.” 

The confession of the Lutheran symbols, therefore, is not an 
obligation on part of the communicant, nor is absolution a 
priestly function of the ministerial office, but is a pastoral method 
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whereby the duties of the fastora/ work of the preacher are to 
be performed ; and in which there is not even a shadow of the 
priestly domination of Romish confession. On the contrary, 
it is the positive declaration, “that Auricular Confession, requir- 
ing the mention of an offence as a preliminary to its absolution, 
is contrary to holy Scripture.” It is human suggestion, not di- 
vine command. And as a suggestion, it is not the experiment 
or proposition of an individual, but the mature judgment of the 
combined wisdom of the Church; and is, moreover, in com- 
plete harmony with her faith regarding the pastoral function to 
which the New Testament commits the spiritual oversight of the 
Church: “Take heed, therefore, with yourselves, and to all the 
flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to 
feed the Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood,” Acts 20: 28. “Obey them that have the rule over you, 
and submit yourselves: for they watch for your souls, as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy, and not 
with grief: for that is unprofitable for you,” Heb. 13: 17. 
Now, as a pastoral method, its efficacy and value, and its 
adaptation as a means to an end, may properly be made the 
subject of criticism. And when thus inquired into and tried, 
then, like all other things human, it must stand or fall upon its 
merits. Let us then look at it fairly and, if possible, without 
prejudice. What is the longing desire of every sincere, earnest 
man, who appreciates the duties and responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian ministry, but that in his office he may be helpful and use- 
ful to mankind in the highest possible degree? In order to this, 
however, he must have opportunity of access to men; first as 
preacher to awaken attention and inquiry, and then as pastor to 
direct and assist, to guide and keep. The pulpit will secure op- 
portunity for the preacher; and will not our pastoral method 
which secures a perfectly free, personal interview between the 
pastor and the individual, secure the opportunity which the pas- 
tor needs for his specific work, which is to bring up his spiritual 
children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord?” Its 
adaptation to this end is very forcibly set forth by the Witten- 
berg Faculty of 1619 in the three particular reasons they give 


for observing it: 1. “It affords a pastor an opportunity for spe- 
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cial interviews with each communicant, to ascertain whether he 
is properly qualified for that holy ordinance: that is, whether he 
has thoroughly examined himself as St. Paul requires; whether 
he has proper views of the nature and design of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; whether he lives at peace with his neighbors; whether he 
is really willing to renounce all evil ways in which he may have 
been living; and whether, in a word, any defect may be found 
in the applicant, which through instruction and exhortation 
might be remedied. 2. It affords also an appropriate opportu- 
nity to any member that may have any special difficulties, wants 
or desires in reference to which he may wish an interview with 
his pastor alone. 3. It affords opportunity to apply in a per- 
sonal and direct way, to the individual and contrite conscience, 
God's grace and forgiveness of sins, which, in a general way, 
are offered to all believers in the word.” LuTHERAN QUARTERLY, 
Vol. 6, p. 495. 

What earnest pastor, who bears upon his heart the burden of 
a great anxiety for the spiritual and eternal welfare of his peo- 
ple, and feels, that of the real inner life of many of them he 
knows very little, wherefore much of his work on their behalf 
is a bow drawn at a venture, who would not avail himself of 
some such method of pastoral work, if he could: that is, avail 
himself of an acknowledged and practiced usage, which would 
afford the opportunity to ascertain the thought and feeling, the 
inner life of his parishioner? Is it not reasonable to believe, 
that some such method faithfully and rightly used, would be 
productive of most blessed results? And is it not to be feared, 
that for lack of it the enemy is successfully at work where we 
do not at all suspect him, until a defalcation, a suicide, or some 
other hidden sin coming to light, reveals the fact. 

But let us see how our pastoral method of over three hundred 
and fifty years ago, compares with those used by the denomin- 
ations to-day, or with the usages of earnest men, who have put 
themselves upon record in regard to this matter? For the 
oversight of the flock, and for the nurture of the Christian life 
of the individual, Methodism with its “class meeting’? more 
nearly than any other method now used, secures the end con- 
templated by our usage: the difference being, that in the one 
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instance the spiritual oversight is committed to a layman, in the 
other, to the minister of the Gospel. There is also the “inquiry 
meeting” come into use with a view to the same end—namely, 
to secure opportunity for personal and private interview. But 
this is only a special usage and employed mainly in evangelistic 
work, which creates the demand for our usage or that of the 
“class meeting,’ whereby the sowing of the evangelist must be 
watched over unto growth and fruitage. And now when, for fur- 
ther comparison, we inquire concerning the usages of earnest and 
successful pastors, that is, successful in winning men to Christ, 
and afterward developing in them a high standard of spiritual 
excellence, we refer to Dr. Charles A. Stork, of blessed memory, 
who has put himself upon record in regard to this matter, in 
this QUARTERLY, vol. 12, pp. 415-431—Topic: “Zhe Pastor's 
Use of the Lord’s Supper.’ Dr. Stork bears his testimony 
to the difficulty that besets pastoral work, because “the hedges 
of social conventions and the complexity of our modern civili- 
zation stand in the way of a close intimacy of the pastor with 
his people.” He feels the need of opportunity and of occasion 
for this work, and in looking about, finds both in “special sea- 
sons, such as the Easter time or Whitsunday” and in the reg- 
ularly recurring sacramental service. To secure both the oc- 
casion and opportunity to be /as/orally helpful, he says, “It is 
well often to appoint a time and place at which those who wish 
to see the pastor particularly with reference to some personal 
experience of difficulty, trial, perplexity, may meet him.” And 
adds, “I have never made such arrangements, that some most 
interesting cases were not opened, and great help afforded.” 
In regard to the great value of such interviews, whether secured 
before or after the communion season: before, by a usage to 
that end, as the above arrangement, or afterward, by making 
absence from communion the opportunity for pastoral visitation 
and inquiry ; he says, “It (such interview) affords an opportu- 
nity for instruction, admonition, encouragement, rebuke, dis- 
cipline, which is direct, personal and most effective. In the ex- 
ercise of it the pastor will come to know his people intimately. 
He discovers those whose timidity keeps them away, those who 
are living in secret sin, who are in a quarrel with their brethren ; 
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those who have erroneous views of the sacrament, and the 
proper preparation forit. Peculiar perplexities he will light on : 
he will rescue often from evil those whom he thought were 
standing well. There are those in every congregation, who 
with an outward show of regularity and good standing are 
secretly drifting away into the darkest night.” How remark- 
ably and entirely Dr. Stork is in accord with the doctors of the 
Wittenburg Faculty of over two hundred and fifty years ago. 
How they both utter themselves in almost the same words, and 
breathe the same pastoral fervor, and embody the same pastoral 
anxiety for the spiritual welfare of the souls “over whom the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers.” But, we all know, Dr. 
Stork was not a formalist nor a fossil theologian, but a man as 
remarkable for spiritual power as he was distinguished for intel- 
lectual force; and who lives to-day in the well ordered life of a 
congregation, which in all the elements of a true Church life, 
has few equals and no superiors in our entire communion. And 
yet how hard it is for some preachers and pastors who minister 
in Lutheran nulpits and at Lutheran altars, to discover Dr. 
Stork's spirit and work in the life and work of the men, who 
two and three hundred years ago practiced the pastoral methods 
of the Lutheran Symbols; a period which produced a hym- 
nology and devotional literature confessedly unequaled by any- 
thing produced since that day. Should not then a pastoral 
usage of such sort commend itself to every earnest heart ? Truly 
it would seem so. And yet it is just this heritage of the fathers 
that the modern Church has dropped out of her life and polity ; 
and it is to be feared greatly to her disadvantage. 

But we are told, we live in a progressive age, and all our 
methods, whether commercial, political, social or domestic, must 
be adapted to the spirit of the times ;—are told, that the spirit 
of the age will not endure the ways and things of the past, and 
in response to the demand have come readjustments of the old, 
which, in the sphere of religion, have issued in the greatest va- 
riety of new theologies. But what is the moral product? Is 
it, in the main, a higher consecration, a purer and truer devo- 
tion to truth and duty? Has society in general been thereby 


made better, made more contented and happy ? _ Is political life 
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cleaner and domestic life purer? and is the Church purer and 
truer to her great mission ? 

For answer we will give place to one in every way, by intel- 
ligence and opportunity for observation, qualified to do so; 
namely, Phillips Brooks. We quote from Lecture vu, in his 
“Lectures on Preaching ;’ what the “commercial and social and 
political movements which go on about us, give us ‘to fear, is 
the magnifying of second causes to the forgetfulness of the first 
cause and the final cause of things.” “We need to remember 
as we preach, with what enormous urgency this danger is press- 
ing upon the lives of the men and women to whom our preach- 
is addressed.” “It seems to the business man as if Wealth were 
the king of everything; as if it made reputation, made happi- 
ness, almost made character. It seems to the man or woman 
of society as if Fashion, in some supreme reserve of queenship, 
were the supreme arbiter of destiny.” “This is the world to 
which we have to bring the Gospel, the story that begins with, 
‘God created the heaven and the earth,’ and goes on with the 
record of God's power and love until it comes to the prophecy 
of the spiritual judgment day. What can we do to get that 
story of the one first cause home to the heart of this eager, fev- 
erish age, worshiping in its pantheon of second causes? First, 
O my brothers, who are to be pastors of the Church, we can 
take watchful care, that the Church herself is true to her belief 
in God as the source of all power. One of the most terrible 
signs of how the spirit of sordidness has filled the world, is the 
lamentable extent to which it has pervaded the Church. The 
Church is constantly found trusting in second causes as if she 
knew of no first cause. She elaborates her machineries as if 
the power lay in them. She goes, cap in hand, to rich men’s 
doors, and flatters them and dares not tell them of their sins, 
because she wants their money. She lets her officers conduct 
her affairs with all the arts of a transaction on the street or an 
intrigue in politics, or only shows her difference of standards, 
and freedom from responsibility, by some advantage taken, who 
not even the conscience of the exchange or of the caucus would 
allow. She degrades the dignity of her grand commission by 
puerile devices for raising money, and frantic efforts to keep 
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herself before the public, which would be fit only for the sordid 
ambitions of a circus troupe. You must cast all that out of the 
church with which you have to do, or you will make its pulpit 
perfectly powerless to speak of God to our wealth-ridden and 
pleasure-loving time.” If the methods of to-day are so super- 
ior to those of the past, it is very certain that the above condi- 
tion of things as the result of their operation, does not attest 
them so. And in the absence of better results, it is not won- 
derful, that men great and good, have much regretted the disuse 
of a pastoral usage, which at stated times brought a man face 
to face with himself, that he might ask himself “Where am I? 
What am I doing? Where am I going ?” 

Olshausen, i Cor. 11 : 27—29, “It were much to be desired, 
that the practice of real private confession were still retained 
instead of a general admonition being substituted in its place.” 
And Tholuck, the beloved and revered Hallean Professor, 
“mourning that private confession had fallen, accounting the 
loss of it as among the ‘injuries and wounds of the Church,’ ap- 
peals to the students of theology before whom he preached : 
‘Ye that are to be ministers of the Word in time to come, re- 
gard it as your vocation, to heal these wounds of our Church, 
and to restore it to private confession, not auricular confession 
which this article (XI. Augs. Conf.) rejects.’”” And Hase, the 
distinguished church historian of Jena, has said: “The Church, 
by permitting this article of her faith to become obsolete, has 
suffered to go down one of the most efficient means at her 
command, to care for the souls of her children.’ Of it Dr. 
Krauth, Jr., says, that “in the hands of faithful men it has done 
more than all other human arrangements for maintaining a liv- 
ing piety and a pure discipline in the Church.” And its in- 
fluence as a means helpful to individual spiritual culture is at- 
tested as far back in history as the middle of the third century, 
when the patriarch of Constantinople forbade a similar method 
of preparation for the Holy Communion, “allowing each indi- 
vidual, according to his conscience, to partake in the com- 
munion,” but the abolition of the custom, says the ancient 
church historian, Sozomene, “had an injurious influence on the 
general state of morals.” (Neander, Ch. Hist., vol. 2, p. 181.) 
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The writer hereof is firm in the conviction, that if every 
Lutheran pastor were to study the Scriptures with the assistance 
of the pastoral literature of the Church upon this topic, and with 
the assistance of the personal and pastoral experience of such 
men as Gerhard and Arndt and Spener and Francke and Claus 
Harms, were to catch the real genius and spirit of this time- 
honored usage, they would resurrect a power and employ a 
means which would be effective, as is none other now operated, 
against the Antinomian pietism of these days, when a Pelagian 
theology carries the appeal to the subjective reason and con- 
sciousness instead of to the objective rule and law as revealed 
in Holy Scripture. And, furthermore, he is as firm in the con- 
viction, that if the Church is to be delivered from the Laodicean 
delusion which seems to have overtaken her, when the boastful 
response to spiritual exhortation is, “We are rich and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing,” and restored to a better 
experience, then her pastors must recognize the authority 
vested in their office, and must have the courage to exercise it. 
And to “ambidexters in religion,” who like Redwald of old of 
whom it is said, that he must have in his Church one altar for 
the Christian religion, and another for sacrificing to devils ;” or, 
who like Rufus, of a later date, “who painted God on one side 
of his shield, and the devil on the other, with the inscription 
beneath /x utramque paratus,” they must say, “Ye cannot drink 
the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils; ye cannot be par- 
takers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils ;” and in 
exercise of their authority as servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
must say to them, as did the great Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
to the great Emperor, Theodosius I. “Ye shall not,” and withhold 
from them the offices of the Church. Under a pastoral admin- 
istration like this, it seems to me men could hardly go on in 
secret sin, and, while in reputation for godliness and goodness, 
end up in discovering to the world an inner life utterly corrupt 
and godless. 

And now, let not our suggestions as to the excellence of this 
pastoral usage be opposed with its perversion and abuse in the 
past—for this would be puerile. This sort of reasoning or ap- 

Vor. XVI. No.1. 16 
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peal, is what Prof. Stanley Jevons calls the argumentum ad pop- 
ulum, designed to excite the feelings and prevent dispassionate 
judgment upon the matter in hand: “the great weapon of rhet- 
oricians and demagogues.” And Canon Farrar in a recent Lec- 
ture on the History of Exegesis before the students of the Epis- 
copal Divinily School in Philadelphia, dealt with this sort of ap- 
peal on this wise: “Luther is often held responsible for all the 
vagaries of fanaticism and rationalism that attended and followed 
the Reformation. But you may as well hold Paul accountable 
for Marcion, as Luther for Strauss.” And in regard to his revi- 
lers, he said: “Would to God the greatest of those who depre- 
ciate and revile him would render the Church and the world the 
very least of the least which he gave them.” So say we to such 
as would stigmatize and contemn our pastoral method by hold- 
ing it responsible for the whole false and ruinous system of Ro- 
mish penance. 

Let Lutheran pastors, therefore, cherish this our preparatory 
service and impress themselves and their people with its great 
spiritual benefit and consequent importance to our advancement 
in spiritual religion. And may the day hasten when a better 
and more general knowledge and a juster appreciation of our 
heritage from the fathers will beget a courage that will exercise 
itself in a pastoral method, that is distinctively our own, and 
which will everywhere commend itself to right reason and com- 
mon sense. 





Christian Preaching. 


ARTICLE VII. 
CHRISTIAN PREACHING: ITS MATERIAL AND ITS END. 
by Rev. PrRor, J. W. RICHARD, A. M., Springfield, Ohio. 


Preaching is peculiar to Christianity. Something remotely 
similar to it was found in the service of the Jewish prophets ; 
but prophecy had neither the consistency, nor the persistency ; 
neither the richness of material, nor the oneness of aim, which 
characterize Christian preaching. Heathenism has never had 
an order of men, nor an office, devoted to the propagation of its 
tenets by the living voice lifted up in public commendation of 
its gods and in advocacy of its systems of falsehoods and su- 
perstition. 

Preaching, etymologically considered, means heralding, an- 
nouncing. Hence Christian preaching means heralding or an- 
nouncing the things of Christ. This at once discloses, 


Il. THE MATERIAL OF CHRISTIAN PREACHING. 


As all the things of Christ, that is, all the facts of his incar- 
nation, life, suffering, death, resurrection, ascension, session at 
the right hand of the Father; all the doctrines of his grace and 
of his continued activity in the world, both personally and 
through the agency and energy of the Holy Ghost, are found 
in the word of God, and in that alone; it follows that the word 
of God, and that alone, is the primary and principal material of 
Christian preaching. But by the word of God is meant the en- 
tire canonical scriptures of the Old and New Testaments; for 
these constitute the word of God as known to us, and may in 
general be said to relate directly or indirectly to Christ, who 
therefore ought to be first and last in all preaching. Not indeed 
that Christ should appear with equal prominence in every ser- 
mon preached, nor even with special prominence in this or that 
particular sermon ; but all preaching should have its centre in 
Christ and be for Christ’s sake and in Christ’s name, and should 
be fortified and verified by a word of God, or should be the de- 
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velopment of some truth, or the application of some fact, having 
as its ultimate object the leading of men to Christ, or the 
strengthening of their faith in Christ. 

This being the case, Christ himself is really, in ultimate anal- 
ysis, the subject or material of Christian preaching, as by it 
Christ is shown to the Church and to the world. That is, Chris- 
tian preaching is heralding Christ, his person, his life, his doc- 
trine, to the people, a quality which distinguishes Christian 
preaching from any and all other discourse delivered before 
men. And it is just this quality, namely, the heralding of 
Christ, that makes Christian preaching a hammer, a sword, for 
destroying the antagonisms of evil, and a word of truth, a power 
of God, for the edification of the body. For as on the one hand 
it sets forth Christ as a Prince and a Saviour, it not only be- 
comes a means of opposing evil, but it becomes Christ in di- 
rect conflict with the powers of evil; and as on the other hand 
it sets him forth as the Head of the Church, it becomes the 
Lord himself, the living Incarnate Word who builds up the 
Church, that the whole body fitly framed together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, may grow into a 
holy temple, and be builded together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit. For as sitting at the right hand of God and 
having all power in heaven and in earth, being both omnipotent 
and omniscient, being the Truth and the Light, he is ever pres- 
ent with his word in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
to give that word its unction, its authority, its energy as a di- 
vine word of life. For as the apostleship is “not from men, 
neither through man, but through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father,” so preaching is not the speaking ordained by man, nor 
by a synod of men; nor is it a word of man about Christ; but 
it is the essential Christ himself in the word personally codper- 
ating with those who preach the word, through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, of whom he said: “He shall take the things of 
mine and shall show them to you; and he shall glorify me.” 
That is, he brings not the dead history of Christ, but he brings 
the Incarnate Word himself, who says, “My words; they are 
spirit and they are life,” and who makes the word of God the 
vehicle of the personal manifestation of himself in grace and 
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love to all who hear the word with obedience and faith. And 
thus it is that the proper preaching of the pure word, with 
which Christ is personally identified, through the Spirit, is as 
efficacious in awakening and strengthening faith as Christ him- 
self was when he moved bodily among men; yea, even more so, 
for Christ promised his disciples (John 14: 12) that they should 
do greater works than he had done, which was verified on the 
day of Pentecost and at various times during the ministry of the 
apostles ; and is yet being verified in the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel among the heathen, and possibly even among ourselves. 
That is, the Gospel, or the word, is still the power of God unto 
salvation. In the preaching of it carnal ears may hear only the 
word of man; just as when Christ moved visibly on earth, car- 
nal eyes saw only the carpenter’s son. But as spiritual eyes saw 
under that bodily form and beneath that homely exterior, the 
Christ, the Son of the living God; so the understandings of 
those whom the Spirit has quickened, will see in the preaching 
of the word, the living personal Christ who proves and mani- 
fests his gracious, saving and sanctifying power in that word, 
and who through that word dwells personally in the heart of 
every believer,—“I in them and they in me’’—not metaphori- 
cally or ideally or dynamically through the recollection and rep- 
resentation of his virtues, merits and achievements as of one 
who had lived, suffered and died; but as an ever-present per- 
sonality, as of one who liveth and was dead, and behold is alive 
forevermore, and has the keys of death and hell; so that we 
can say with Paul, «I know whom I have believed,” and with 
Peter, “Whom having not seen ye love; on whom, though ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory.” 

From this follow-two things: First, the abiding necessity of 
preaching the word, as the sole means by which Christ is brought 
into the consciousness of the believer,* (Rom. 10: 14; John 10 


unchangeably experience that it is God's Word. * * * The Master 
teaches in the heart—through the external word of his preachers, indeed, 
who bring the word into the ear; but Christ brings it into the heart.” 
Luther. 
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: 14; Eph. 3: 12;) and secondly, since preaching is the ordained 
means “unto the building up of the body of Christ,” (Eph. 4: 
11, 12), the preacher is not the organ of the Church to voice its 
sentiments, and to declare its consciousness, but he is the min- 
ister of the word, the organ of God, the setter forth of the law 
and the testimony, the deliverer of a positive message, the ex- 
pounder of an objective word, which in important points may 
even contradict the sentiments of the local congregation which 
has been led astray by worldliness or by the partial apprehen- 
sion of the word, or “by the sleight of men in craftiness, after 
the wiles of error,” and which must be brought back again to 
the norm of truth, “unto the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God,” by the exhibition of the unchanging 
word, and by the historic consciousness and true testimony of 
the witnessing sancta catholica ecclesia as she has received and 
kept the faith once delivered to the saints,—which same historic 
consciousness and true testimony of the Church is embodied in 
the ancient ecumenical creeds, which must be allowed to stand 
not only as landmarks and stadia of the Church’s progress to- 
wards her goal, but as the Church’s experience and confession 
of the truth wrought in her by the Holy Ghost who was given 
to guide her into all truth; in. which operation of the Holy 
Ghost she is bound to claim ¢d/uminatio interpretandi Scrip- 
turam, and exemption from all material error; otherwise the 
sancta ecclesia catholica would have perished, and the gates of 
hell would have prevailed against her, contrary to the promise 
of Christ, Matt. 16:18. But if the historic testimony and the 
confessed faith of the sancta ecclesia catholica may be used in 
correcting, purifying and normalizing the partial faith and aber- 
rant consciousness of the local congregation, or of any number of 
congregations belonging to an age or a country ; then it follows 
that the historical faith of the Church, that is, what she has offi- 
cially witnessed and confessed in regard to the word of God, 
becomes (in a secondary and subordinate sense, as a witness 
and not as a judge) also a part of the material of Christian 
preaching, since by it the preacher is guided and assisted in the 
true interpretation and right application of the word of God. 
For while the word of God undoubtedly has the facultas se ip- 
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sum interpretandi in all things necessary to salvation ; yet it re- 
quires a knowledge of the historic faith of the Church to save 
the preacher from a false subjectivism, and to give him a proper 
appreciation of the relative importance of the different doctrines 
taught in the word as constituting a symmetrical whole, which 
it is the preacher’s task to interpret and apply to the Church in 
order to effect her normal development, which, other things be- 
ing equal, will always be in proportion as she has the truth in 
objective completeness. Besides, the preacher who has recourse 
to the historic testimony of the Church as an assistant and a 
guide (not as of absolute and final authority) in the interpreta- 
tion and application of the truth, thereby in his preaching con- 
fesses his faith in the Holy Catholic Church, which the Holy 
Ghost has sanctified and “preserves in Christ in the only true 
faith,” (Smaller Catechism); whereas that preaching which ig- 
nores the historic testimony of the Church claims for itself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, just what it is unwilling to allow to 
the Church, viz., the light and guidance of the Holy Ghost in 
conserving, interpreting and applying the truth of the word; 
and hence it is sure to become another gospel, and to manifest 
the presence of another spirit,*—a kind of preaching which 
may have in it some particular phase of truth, but which can- 
not have the truth in its fulness and symmetrical body, and 
which therefore becomes sectarianizing in its character, distract- 
ing and wounding the body of Christ. Whereas that preaching 


*Here doubtless is the cause of the very wide difference between Lu- 
ther and Zwingli: The former, notwithstanding his absolute reliance on 
the word of God and his claim for it of the facudtas se tpsum interpretandi, 
nevertheless had very great regard for what the Holy Ghost had taught 
the Church. This is seen not only in the fact that he allowed everything 
to remain which was not irreconcilable with the word of God; but much 
more, in the fact that he published the three ecumenical creeds in German 
that he might show that he held the true Christian Church which had 
these creeds. The latter. without deep religious experience, did violence 
to his own formal principle—the word of God—by his subjective interpre- 
tations, almost entirely ignoring the operation of the Spirit in the Church, 
As a consequence he went astray on many points of fundamental doctrine, 
as is indubitably evidenced by his Confession of Faith sent to Augsburg. 
He well deserved Luther’s charge: Ihr habt einen audern Geist, denn wir. 
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which holds fast the historic faith of the Church and expounds 
that faith as it has been established through prayer and medita- 
tion and experience, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, and 
verified in the consciousness of saints and martyrs who willingly 
gave up everything for that faith,—such preaching will edify the 
body of Christ, and stablish the Church, and make her the very 
pillar and ground of the truth. 

This is an important conclusion. It shows the practical value 
to the Church of her creeds and confessions as a part of the real 
and legitimate material of Christian preaching, through which 
she is held in the normal line of her historic development, and 
by which, when she has wandered from that line, she may be 
brought back again to the confession and experience of the 
truth. Wherefore it is not enough for a man to say, “I preach 
according to the Bible.” As well might a professor of science 
say, “I teach astronomy according to the stars, and geology ac- 
cording to the rocks.”* The question is, “What do the stars, 
what do the rocks teach ?”” “When the facts of the stars and 
of the rocks are classified and systematized, what do they tell 
us?’ The question which should be asked of every candidate 
for holy orders is, ‘What is the systematized truth of the Bible, 
what does the Bible teach? Does it teach the fatherhood of 
God ? the divinity of Christ ? the personality of the Holy Ghost? 
the immortality of the soul? salvation by grace? the punish- 
ment of the wicked? When the candidate gives answer in har- 
mony with the ecumenical testimony of the Church which has 
the Holy Ghost to guide her into all truth, and the promise of 
the Lord that the gates of hell shall not prevail against her, then 
we allow that he may become a teacher and a guide in the 
Church ; otherwise, not. 

The Bible is the rule of faith, the very pure and sacred foun- 
tain of Israel. Nothing is to be taught or believed as necessary 
to salvation which is not revealed and expressed in the Bible. 
This is the infallible standard, the final judge. But the office 
of the Confession is to set forth what we understand the doc- 
trine of the Bible to be. It is the Church’s answer in human 
language to the question, What does the Bible teach? Every 





* Conservative Reformation, Pp. 166. 
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sermon is the preacher’s confession. In that he states in human 
language his faith in regard to the teaching of the word of God, 
and presses what he preaches upon the consciences of his hear- 
ers, under the conviction that it expresses the doctrine of the 
word. But history and observation overwhelm us with the 
proof that no man can attain to a correct systematic apprehen- 
sion of the teaching of God’s word, who ignores those explica- 
tions of doctrine which the Holy Ghost and her own experi- 
ence of salvation have taught the Church; and without this sys- 
tematic apprehension, no man can preach to the proper edi- 
fying and unifying of the body of Christ. Hence with every 
sermon not improperly comes the question, What has the Holy 
Catholic Church taught on that subject? That settled, the char- 
acter of the preaching is settled so far as its orthodoxy and the 
legitimacy of the material is. concerned. The preacher’s task 
now is to develop that teaching, to expand it and to apply it to 
the needs of the hour, by a personal study of the divine word, 
guided by a living faith and by the Holy Ghost. 

In support of this proposition, viz., that it is the preacher's 
duty to pay due regard to the historic faith of the Church, and 
to employ it as a guide in the interpretation and application of 
the word, we may appeal to the testimony of history in regard 
to the traditional* faith of the Church. It is an historical fact 
that all the fanaticism and false illuminism, and shallow spirit- 
ualism, and arbitrary subjectivism, and tyrannical ecclesiasti- 
cism, which have existed in connection with Christianity and 


*There is a true tradition and there is a false tradition. The former 
holds organic connection with the Scriptures and recognizes the presence 
and operation of the Holy Ghost in the Church in her historic development. 
Matthew Flacius has shown in his Catalogus Testium Veritatis, that the 
Church has had an unbroken line of devout, learned, capable and heroic 
defenders of the faith, extending from the apostles to the days of the Re- 
formers, These constitute the Holy Catholic Church, and their faith is the 
true traditional faith of the church. The latter separated itself from or- 
ganic connection with the Scriptures, and substituted for doctrines the 
commandments of men, This is Romanism, which was as energetically 
resisted by Luther and his co-laborers, as the true tradition was zealously 
defended. . ° 

Vot. XVI. No.1. 17 
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have drowned men in destruction and perdition, have come from 
ignoring the ecumenical testimony of the Church, and from 
preaching and teaching out of an individual consciousness which 
set up its own wisdom and piety as superior to the wisdom and 
piety of the Church. We need refer only to the Anabaptists of 
the sixteenth century and to the many sects and sectaries of the 
nineteenth, which have brought confusion, disorder and scandal 
to the Church. On the contrary all the great revivals of religion 
have come from preaching the divine word as taught and un- 
derstood and confessed by the early Church in her formularies 
and official declarations of doctrine. For instance, the Luth- 
eran Reformation was not the preaching of a new gospel or the 
starting of a new church. Every fundamental principle of that 
great awakening was as old as the day of Pentecost. It was 
brought about by going back through a thousand years of dark- 
ness and corruption to build again the walls of Jerusalem on the 
old foundations* laid by the fathers ; who had recognized justifi- 
cation by faith as the chief citadel of the Church, and had given 
the Scriptures to the people, in their own vernacular, as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 

The pietistic revival of Spener was brought about by a re- 
turn to the faith and practice of the Reformation Fathers, by 
and through the Confession and the word of God, by neither 
ignoring the one nor handling deceitfully the other. 

The Wesleyan revival in England was the restoration of vital 
godliness as over against dead formality in religion. It was 
brought about by the instauration of two fundamental Lutheran 
principles—true repentance and the personal experience of sal- 
vation, which Wesley was enabled to understand only after he 
had read the writings of Luther, notably his Preface to Romans. 
And when in 1817 Harms broke the power of rationalism and 


*The constant exclamation of the Reformers was, Niki/ novi—we have 
brought in nothing new. That they were sincere, the facts themselves tes- 
tify. They accepted without reserve the doctrines of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus and Chalcedon, because these were the doctrines of Paul and Peter 
and John, “In Christianity there can be nothing concerning truth which 
is not ancient ; and whatsoever is truly new, is certainly false."—Pearson 
on the Creed, Epistle Dedicatory. 

tSee Kurtz's Pietism,. 
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gave back an evangelical faith to Germany, he did it by preach- 
ing a sermon on the fourth article of the Augustana. 

In each and every case the appeal was to the word of God; 
but not to the word of God according to any private interpre- 
tation; but to the word of God as the Holy Ghost had ex- 
pounded it to the consciousness of the witnessing and confess- 
ing Church. Certainly the duty of the preacher is to preach 
the word; but he preaches the word best and with best effect 
who holds on with tightest grasp to the ancient faith of the 
Church, but makes it tingle with the life of the present hour. 
“Look then to the fountain, and strive to embrace the first faith, 
to which you cannot have a more probable guide than the Creed, 
received in all ages of the Church; and to this I refer you, as it 
leads you to the Scriptures, from whence it was at first deduced, 
that while ‘those which are unskilful and unstable wrest’ the 
words of God himself ‘unto their own damnation,’ ye may re- 
ceive so much instruction as may set you beyond the imputa- 
tion of unskilfulness, and so much of confirmation as may place 
you out of the danger of instability.’’* 


Il. THE END OF CHRISTIAN PREACHING. 


In Romans 10 : 13-17, the apostle writes, “Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? and how 
shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? * * So then faith 
cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of Christ.’ Herein 
is stated the necessity of the official bearers and messengers oi 
God’s word. The “hearing” of the seventeenth verse is the 
messaget sent from God, and has its authority from the com- 
mand (y7a) of Christ; that is, Christ appoints and commands 
men to deliver his message to the people, that through this mes- 
sage they may receive and exercise faith. This shows that the 
end of Christian preaching is faith in the hearer. God has ap- 
pointed it as an instrumentality for setting forth the things of 


* Pearson as above. 
tSee Lange's Com. in /oco ; also Robinson's N. T, Lexicon under axo7). 
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Christ. These things heard as a divine message become the 
objective points on which faith so fixes herself as to bring Christ 
a present personal Saviour into the heart as the object of faith. 
For it hath pleased God by the foolishness of the preaching 
(better, the thing preached) to save them that believe. Thus sal- 
vation comes by believing; and believing by hearing,* and 
hearing by preaching, which is the setting forth or heralding of 
Christ and of the things of Christ with reference to faith in them. 
Hence the end of Christian preaching is not the delight of the 
fancy, nor the enlargement of the reason, nor the expansion of 
the intellect, nor the enkindling of the imagination; but faith 
in Christ as a personal Saviour and Redeemer. He who preaches 
with any other end in view, prostitutes his divine calling, feeds 
the people on colocynths and gourds, and not on the sincere 
milk and strong meat, and regales them with gay tulips and 
daffodils, and not with the rose of sharon and the lily of the 
valley ; yea, leads thirsting souls to stagnant pools and not to 
fountains of living waters.t And he who turns the things heard 
(the message) to any other end than faith in Christ, in so far, 
by his impenitence and hardness of heart, defeats the end of 
preaching, and opposes the will and authority of God, for the 
things heard are the sacred things of the divine word, which 
authoritatively declares the grace of God and the willingness and 
power of Christ to save, and hence becomes a savor of life unto 
life to them that believe, and is “veiled only to them that are 
perishing: in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds of the unbelieving.” 

But it must be understood that Christian preaching is simply 
the means of getting the message of salvation before the hear- 
ers. Hence it is not a cause; nor is it an end in itself; nor 
does it have any merit, except as its does its work faithfully and 
well, and brings the message home with unction and convincing 
power to the heart of the hearer. But as faith is as well the 
voluntary choice of the hearer as it is the gift of God, no preach- 
ing can compel faith. It simply throws the responsibility of 


*See Robinson as above. 
tSee Jeremy Taylor's Sermon on The Minister's Duty in Life and Doc- 
rine. 
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accepting or rejecting Christ upon the hearer. When the, mes- 
sage is heard with obedience, that is, with a sincere desire to 
know the truth and a willingness to do it, it then becomes the 
power of God unto salvation—the one chosen strong instrumen- 
tality for awakening and strengthening faith, and for building 
up an abiding fellowship in the Lord Jesus, and for extending 
the Redeemer’s kingdom to the ends of the earth. As we look 
at it in history and as we regard it to-day, we find it is exactly 
that instrument which God is using for overthrowing all the false 
faith of the world, and for enthroning the Lord Jesus Christ 
King of the nations of the earth. In the eyes of men, it may 
appear very weakness and foolishness; but it is one of those 
foolish things which God uses to confound the wise, and one of 
those weak things by which he brings to naught the things that 
are strong, that the excellence of the power might be of God 
and not of men. In the multiplied variety of human conditions 
and of moral susceptibilities, it may fall on hearts as hard as the 
the nether millstone, or on hearts drowned in the cares of this 
world. To these it will be a savor of death unto death. But it 
will also fall on hearts which hear and understand the word. 
To these it will be a savor of life unto life. As the rain cometh 
down from heaven and watereth the place beneath, so the word 
of God which we preach. It shall not return void. It shall 
accomplish that whereunto it hath been sent. It shall publish 
God’s grace to the ends of the earth, and be the means of lead- 
ing millions of men to faith in the world’s Redeemer, “for faith 
cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of Christ.” As 
the word is energetically preached with long-suffering and for- 
bearance, men will see Jesus, and will lay hold of him with the 
heart, and will “grow up in all things into him which is the 
head.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


- AMERICAN, 

BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL.—Sermons on the Christian Life, by J. 
De Witt, D. D. <A/letaphors in the Gospels, a series of short studies, by 
Donald Fraser. The Hebrew Feasts in their Reiation to recent Critical 
Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch, (the Newton Lectures for 1885), 
by Dr. H. W. Green. Lectures on the Epistles for Sundays and the 
Chief Festivals, by Rev. Jos. A. Seiss, D.D. A Layman’s Study of 
the English Bible, by Prof. Francis Buwen. Parables of the Lake, by 
J. R. Macduff, D. D. The Jdea of God as affected by modern knowl- 
edge, by John Fiske. Zhe Lord’s Day; its universal and perpetual 
obligation. A Premium Essay, by A. E. Waffle. Our Parish Church, 
twenty addresses to children on great truths of the Christian Faith, by 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Religion in History and in the Life of To-day, 
by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Vatural Theology ; or Rational Theism, by 
M. Valentine, D.D. <A History of the Fewish People in the Time of 
Christ, by Emil Schurer, D. D., M. A. Expository Sermons and Out- 
lines on the Old Testament, by various famous English Clergymen—a 
vol. of the ‘‘Clerical Library.”’ 

SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—7he Stars and Constellations, by 
Royal Hill. Anthropoid Apes, by Rob. Hartmann, Prof. in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The Jnsuppressible Book, a controversy between Her- 
bert Spencer and Frederick Harrison, with comments by Gail Hamilton. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL.—7he Story of Rome from the Ear- 
liest Times to the end of the Republic, by Arthur Gilman. Paris in 
Old and Present Times, with especial reference to changes in its archi- 
tecture and topography, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Jncidents and 
Anecdotes of the Civil War, by Admiral D. D. Porter. The Fall of 
Constantinople, being the story of the Fourth Crusade, by Edwin Pears. 
Egypt, Past and Present, described and illustrated, with a narrative of 
its occupation by the British and of recent events in the Soudan, by H. 
W. Adams. The Greek Islands and Turkey After the War, by H. M. 
Field. 

POETRY AND CRITICISM.—F rom Shakespeare to Pope, an inquiry into 
the causes and phenomena of the rise of classical poetry in England, by 
Edmund Gosse. Poets of America, by Edmund C,. Stedman. 


GERMAN. 


THEOLOGICAL.—System der Christlichen Wahrheit. Dr. F. H. R. 
Frank. 1. Halfte. 2. Aufl. pp. 525. Erlangen, 1885. It is a happy 
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index of the present trend of German theology that this thoroughly 
Lutheran work appears so early in a second edition. Das geistliche 
Priesterthum der Christen. Prof. Dr. P. Madsen. In autorisirter 
deutscher Uebersetzung von Past. E. Schumacher. pp. 154. Giiter- 
sloh, 1882. Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhn- 
ung. Albr. Ritschl. 2. Verb. Aufl. 3. Bd. Die Positive Entwickel- 
ung der Lehre. pp. 628. Bonn, 1883. Hagenbach’s, K. R. Encyclo- 
padie und Methodologie der theologischen Wissenschaften. 11. Aufi., 
durchgingich revidirt, erganzt und hrsg. von Prof. E. Kautsch. pp. 
544. Leipsic. 1884. 

BIBLICAL.—Part I. of the second volume of Kohler’s Lehrduch der 
biblischen Geschichte. pp. 473. Erlangen, 1884. It extends to the di- 
vision of the kingdom and is a contribution to Old Testament studies of 
great merit. Die Psalmen, aus dem Grundtexte iibersetzt und durch 
eine fortlaufende Besprechung erliutert. Lic. Dr. H. V. Andreae. pp. 
580. Frankfort a. M., 1885. A work of popular and devotional inter- 
est rather than of critical value. Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte. 
Aug. Jacobsen. pp. 26. Berlin, 1885. Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung 
der mittelalterlichen Waldenser in dem Codex Teplensis und der ersten 
gedruckten deutschen Bibel nachgewissen. Dr. Herm. Haupt. pp. 64. 
Wiirzburg, 1885. This work has excited the attention of scholars by 
the proofs it furnishes that the pre-Luther German translations of the 
Bible were primarily the work of the heretical Waldenses, and that 
they sustain a close relation to the Romanic translations. Letzte Bibel- 
studien. Prof. Dr. Herm. Gust. Hoelemann. pp. 595. Leipsic, 1885. 
‘“‘The author understands how to make a masterly and conscientious ap- 
plication of the ripe fruits of his exegetical labors to the interests of 
practical life.’”’ Lehrbuch der historisch-Kritischen Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament. Dr. Heinr. Jul. Holtzmann. pp. 504. Freiburg i. 
Br., 1885. <Xvritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament. 
Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. 1. Abth., 2. Halfte. Die Evangelien des Markus 
und Lukas. 7. Aufl. Revised by Prof. Dr. Bernh. Weiss. pp. 654. 
Gottingen, 1885. 

HIistTorRIcAL.—A third and thoroughly revised edition of Lechler’s 
great work Das apostolische und nachapostolische Zeitalter m. Riick- 
sicht Auf Unterscheid u. Einheit in Leben und Lehre. pp. 635. Carls- 
ruhe, 1885. Cyprian von Karthago und die Verfassung der Kirche. 
Privatdoc. Lic. Otto Ritschl. Eine Kirchengeshichtliche und kirchen- 
rechtliche Untersuchung. pp. 250. Gdttingen, 1885. Geschichte des 
Alterthums. 1. Bd. Geschichte des Orients bis Zur Begriindung des 
Perserreichs. Edward Meyer. pp. 647. Stuttgart, 1884. Die Refor- 
mation und die alteren Reformparteien. \n ihrem Zusammenhange dar- 
gestellt. Staatsarchivar Dr. Ludw. Keller. pp. 516. Leipsic, 1885. 
A book offering much valuable material but greatly marred by its mani- 
fest prepossessions in favor of the Anabaptists. /nxdogermanischer 
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Volkesglaube. Ein Beitrag Zur Religionsgeschichte der Urzeit. Prof. 
Dr. W. Schwartz. pp. xxiv., 280. Berlin, 1885. Die Christliche Lie- 
besthitigkeit. 2. Bd. Das Mittelalter. Abt Dr. G. Uhlhorn. It is 
hoped that this second volume of a most excellent work, will soon, like 
the first volume, find a good translator. Luther als Katechet. Prof. 
Dr. Johs. Gottschick. pp. 42. Giessen, 1883. Geschichte des Pietis- 
mus. il. Bd. Der Pietismus in der lutherischen Kirche des 17. und 
18. Jahrhunderts. I. Abth. Alb. Ritschl. pp. 500. Bonn, 1884. 
Ueber das Verh.iltniss der Alten Philosophie Zum Christethum. Dr. 
Karl F. A. Kahnis. pp. 84. Leipsic, 1884. Handbuch der kirchlichen 
Kunst-Archeologie des deutschen Mittelalters. 5. Aufl. 2 Bde. D. 
Heinr. Otte. pp. 607, 855. Leipsic, 1884. Ursprung und Wesen des 
Pietismus. Prof. Eug. Sachsse. pp. 382. Wiesbaden, 1884. Ge- 
schichte der christlichen Kirche bis zu ihrer Pflanzung auf deutschem 
Boden. Ob.-Konsist. Rath. Dr. Burk. pp. 337. Stuttgart, 1885. 
Lucas Cranach, Ein Lebensbild aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation. M. 
B. Lindau. pp. 402. Leipsic, 1883. Samuel Gobat,  vangelischer 
Bischof von Ferusalem. Sein Leben und Wirken meist nach seinen 
eigenen Aufzeichnungen. pp. 550. Basel, 1884. Das Leben D. Fried- 
rich August Gotttren Tholuck’s. Prof. Supt. Leop. Witte. I. Bd. 
1799-1826. pp. 478. Bielefeld, 1884. Geschichte des deutschen Volkes 
bis zum Augsburger Religionsfrieden. Karl Wilh. Nitzsch. 3. Bd. 
Vom Tode Heinrichs VI. bis zum Augsburger Religionsfrieden. pp. 
458. Leipsic, 1885. 

HOMILETICAL.—Zu Jesu Fiissen. 25 Predigten aus der Schleswiger 
Amtszeit. Past. A. v. Broecker. pp. 288. Schleswig, 1884. Letste 
Predigten, nach der Feier seiner 25 jihrigen Amtsfihrung als Pastor 
zu St. Nicolai in Leipzig gehalten. Dr. Fr. Ahlfeld. 2. Thl. Neun- 
zehn Predigten. 1879-1881. pp. 333. Leipsic, 1885. A more eloquent 
preacher of the Gospel than Ahlfeld has not arisen in Germany for a 
generation. Sechs Predigten J. Bugenhagens, Aufgefunden u. mitge- 
theilt v. G. Buchwald. pp. 31. Halle, 1885. Aiémmelan/ Ein Jahr- 
gang Evangelienpredigten aus Wirtemberg. Gust. Gerok, in Verbin- 
dung mit vielen Geistlichen hrsg. pp. 545. Stuttgart, 1884. /Jloren- 
ser Predigten. Lic. Dr. Georg Loesche. pp. 88. Halle, 1884. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Sitéliche Fragen. Ethisches und Apologetisches 
uber Freiheit, Gewissen und Sittengesetz. Gymn. Prof. Dr. Rud. Kit- 
tel. pp. 230. Stuttgart, 1885. Lie Welt des Glaubens u. die Alltags- 
welt. Dargelegt nach den Fusstapfen Abrahams. Past. O. Funcke. 
pp. 411. Bremen, 1885. The third and enlarged edition of Das 
deutsche evangelische P farrhaus, Seine Griindung, seine Entfaltungund 
sein Bestand. Gen. Supt. Dr. Wilhelm Baur. pp. 507. Bremen, 1884. 
Ein Flichtling der St. Bartholomausnacht. Pfr. G. F. Ochsenbein. 
pp. 80. Berne, 1885. Verhandlungen des XXIII. Kongresses fiir in- 
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nere Mission zu Karlsruhe vom 23. bis 25. Sept., 1884. pp. 200. Frank- 
fort a. M., 1884. Darstellung und Kritik der Grundsitze des Material- 
ismus. Herm, Stiiven. Ein Beitrag zur Bewahrung und Erneuerung des 
deutschen Geisteslebens. pp. 55. Hamburg, 1885. 


-_>--- 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


S. C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Natural Theology ; or Rational Theism. By M. Valentine, D. D., Ex- 
President of Pennsylvania College, and Professor of Theology in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. pp. 274. 1885. 
The accomplished author of this volume on the theistic evidences re- 

quires no introduction to the readers of the QUARTERLY. His lucid 
treatment of every subject touched by his pen, his graceful style, his 
logical force and the uniform thoroughness of all his productions are 
merits which in their minds have for years been associated with his 
name. Even the contents of the present work are not unfamiliar to 
many of them, as they present the substance of his lectures on the sub- 
ject, which were annually delivered to the Seniors during his incum- 
bency of the President’s chair in Pennsylvania College. They will re- 
joice with the writer that these admirable lectures have now been given 
to the public in a permanent form, and that the reception which the 
press has given the work augurs for it a wide circulation and a lasting 
fame. 

The difficulties which surround this momentous subject, and the pro- 
found and staggering metaphysics which underlie it, may readily be in- 
ferred from the fact that although forming an indispensable part of ev- 
ery college curriculum, no suitable text-book has thus far made its ap- 
pearance. Our educational institutions have been waiting for just such 
a work, and it is destined as it is notably adapted to become, the stand- 
ard manual on Rational Theism. It reminds one constantly of Butler’s 
Analogy, not only in the subject treated, but in the learning, concise- 
ness and force of the argument. Like the Analogy it is not designed 
for a leisure hour, to help the time to pass away, nor can it be read by 
snatches and occasional chapters. Each position is made to resi upon 
another, and the entire structure of the discussion is so compactly put 
together that a study of the whole becomes necessary in order to ap- 
preciate any one point. The product of many years of hard thinking, 
it is one of the greatest merits of such a work that it promotes hard 
thinking. It is a stimulus to energetic mental application. Our minds 
are prone to sluggishness, thought is labor, and whether from indolence 
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or weakness, we decline that severer intellectual exertion by which alone 
the mind can be properly disciplined and invigorated. A treatise like the 
present, traversing a subject of sublime import, possessing the charm 
which always inheres in a profound problem when lucidly presented, 
and proceeding from an author whose ability and scholarship are unsur- 
passed in the Lutheran Church, will impel many to lay aside their shal- 
low books and magazines and take up afresh a study that offers unspeak- 
able benefits both to mind and heart. Dr. V. will undoubtedly have his 
reward in the gratitude of many of the best minds of the country for 
this unequaled compendium of the theistic argument, and especially in 
the thankful appreciation of his denomination, upon which authorship 

of this quality sheds a rare lustre. w. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and New Testaments, translated 
out of the Originat Tongues: being the version set forth A. D. 1611, 
commonly called King James’ Version; arranged in parallel columns 
with the Revised Version of 1881 and 1885. pp. xv., 1304, and x., 
408. 

This is ‘The Riverside Parallel Bible,’ a royal octavo, gotten out 
with great neatness and taste, the most attractive issue we have yet 
seen of the version of 1611 combined with the recently revised version. 
The left-hand column contains the text of the Authorized Version as 
usually printed, the copy followed being that of the Oxford edition of 
1885, with the references to other passages of Scripture, but without 
the marginal readings. The right-hand column contains the Revised 
Version; the marginal readings are placed at the foot of the page, and 
indicated by letters corresponding to the superior letters in the text. 
The address to the reader prefixed to the King James Version, the Pre- 
faces of the Revisers, the names of the Revisers of both British and 
American companies, and the lists of renderings preferred by the Amer- 
ican Committee are also included in this volume. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the Revised Version. 
To do this would require more space than is here at ourcommand. The 
judgment of criticism is properly crediting the work of the Old Testa- 
ment revision a superiority to that of the New—mainly in the fewer un- 
necessary changes made, and ina purer, more idiomatic English. Un- 
doubtedly, too, the revised version of both the Old and New presents 
the results of such high scholarly labor in the endeavor to give a cor- 
rect translation of the word of God, that all persons need to possess it. 
For convenience, for fulness of reference and indications, and for neat 
and inviting pages for comparison of the two versions, the edition be- 
fore us deserves high recommendation. It is printed with the charac- 
teristic taste which marks the work of ‘‘The Riverside Press.”’ 
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The Idea of Godas Affected by Modern Knowledge. By John Fiske. 

pp. 173. 1886. 

This small work is a sequel to ‘‘The Destiny of Man, viewed in the 
Light of his Origin,’’ and meant to complete the author’s view of man 
and the universe. Prof. Fiske believes that modern knowledge, espe- 
cially the evolutionary origin of the universe and man according to Dar- 
win and Spencer, which he regards as established beyond controversy, 
requires a thorough change in the idea of God and a new form of the- 
ism. The transcendent and anthropomorphic God, heretofore wor- 
shiped under the view of Him as the Creator, is to be replaced by a 
conception of Him as the immanent eternal Energy, the internal life of 
the world. The word Force, taken from the language of physics, Prof. 
Fiske uses as a ‘‘symbol’’ of the “eternal Power which is always and 
every where manifested in phenomena.’’ This power is not to be 
thought of as material, but rather psychical, because according to ideal- 
ism, which the author holds to be the true philosophy, we do not know 
of any real existence but that psychical being which appears in personal 
consciousness. This eternal Reality must therefore, he claims, be ex- 
pressed in terms of the only reality that we know. Thus this Power, 
symbolized by the ‘‘Force”’ animating the universe asa living organism, 
is called God, and conceived of as psychical rather than material. 

The evolutionist theism rejects absolutely the whole idea of ‘‘second- 
ary causes.’’ It knows nothing of physical causation save as immediate 
manifestation of the one omnipresent Power. ‘‘The infinite and eter- 
nal power that is manifested in every pulsation of the universe is none 
other than the living God.’’ One cannot read this little volume, so full 
of the graces of finest rhetoric, without recognizing that while the au- 
thor is dealing here and there a just stroke on some mistaken notions 
about God and His relation to the world, he has only succeeded in 
establishing his new conception of deity by personifying the ‘force’’ 
manifested in the world-phenomena, and identifying itasGod. The re- 
sult is evolutionary pantheism. 


Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reed. New 
Edition with a Biographical Preface by James Reed. pp. 111. 


This small volume was first published in Boston about forty years 
ago. It has occasionally been out of print. Its author was a graduate 
of Harvard in 1814, and studied theology in the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge. He became while there a thorough believer in the doctrinal 
system of Swedenborg. Debarred, in consequence, of preaching in the 
connection in which he originally looked to the ministry, he turned to 
business and became a druggist in Boston. He wrote for several jour- 
nals. At the age of twenty-six he published this little book. Emerson 
was greatly pleased with it and called the attention of his friends to it, 
and sent it to Carlyle. Carlyle was very laudatory of it. 
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The aim of the book is to trace in brief way the divine order arranged 
by God for the development of the mental life and the right high man- 
hood of men, through both the activity of their own minds and the 
work of life according to God’s truth in the Scriptures and in nature. 
The range of discussion is apart from distinct statement of Swedenborg- 
ian tenets. Only their coloring here and there appears. It deals with 
profound truths in human nature—some of them penetrating to the 
deepest philosophy of character and welfare. It abounds in gems of fine 
thought. Such thoughts as these our orthodox piety need not fear, as 
they fit our teaching better than that with which they here happen to 
be put. 


Poets of America. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, author of **Victorian 

Poets.” pp. 516. 1885. 

Mr. Stedman has made himself favorably and widely known by his lit- 
erary criticism in a number of works, particularly his ‘*Victorian Poets.’’ 
That work forms a critical survey of the poets and poetry of England 
from the beginning of the present reign, and has become to some extent 
a critical handbook and means of reference. The aim of the author in 
the volume before us has been to furnish a similar critical view of the 
poets and poetry of our own country—a work contemplated even in 
that preliminary and preparatory effort. It affords a general view of 
the poetic development from the beginning to the present date. 

The first and second chapters treat, in an interesting way, of the 
Early and Recent Conditions of poetry in our country, and the Growth 
of an American School, followed by chapters on Bryant, Whittier, Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, Walt Whitman, and Bayard 
Taylor, with a chapter on the outlook. These criticisms are sympa- 
thetic and discriminating. The author reveals fine literary insight and 
appreciation, and felicitous aptness of expression in bringing out the 
subtler qualities of poetic excellence. We are not sure that his praise 
of Whitman, however, does not cover a slight sense of inadequate 
ground for its bestowment. 


General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated according to the latest 
Edition, by Joseph Torrey, Professor in the University of Vermont. 
Thirteenth American Edition. Revised, Corrected and Enlarged. 
In Six Volumes, 8vo., including an Index Volume, comprising alto- 
gether 3524 pp. With Portrait. The set, with Index, $20.00 net. 
The Index Volume, separately, $3.00 net. 

The body of the readers of the QUARTERLY require at this date no 
introduction to Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Yet it may not be untimely to remind them that with all the 
enrichment of this branch of science from year to year, this monument 
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of genius, learning and faith still continues without a rival. One of his 
most distinguished pupils, the Rev. Dr. Schaff, whose own massive 
History is second only to that of the ‘Father of Church History,’’ pro- 
nounces it ‘‘the most original phenomenon in the literary world of the 
nineteenth century,’’ and says that ‘‘Neander still remains beyond doubt 
the greatest Church historian.”’ 

Nor can attention be directed tou often to the chief peculiarity and 
crowning excellence of Neander. To speak of his work as an immense 
treasure-house of erudition would convey a very inadequate notion of 
its pre-eminent merit. Intellectual treasures may be dry, cold and life- 
less, whereas one feels throughout these volumes the throbbing of an 
intense life, and the reader is held as by a spell in the midst of moving 
activities and living actors clothed with flesh and aglow with spiritual 
energy. As indicated by the title, this isa History of the Christian Re- 
ligion as well as of the Church. Making the renewed heart the proper 
organ for theology and enjoying within himself the experience of the 
life of Christ, Neander keenly recognized the ‘‘operating principle’’ 
within the Church, and he is ever bringing into view this inner vital 
force. To him the Church is the life of Christ perpetuating itself by 
interpenetrating the life of humanity. It represents the process of the 
divine leaven pervading and transforming the lives of individuals and 
communities. Special prominence is given to biographical sketches of 
eminent and saintly men. With a passionate love for such individuals 
he lays bare their inward spiritual character as illustrating the hidden 
presence and power of Christ in the heart. Thus this colossal work of 
science is made to serve the purposes of imparting edification as well 
as instruction, and that potent spiritual influence which the author 
exercised over his students in the lecture room is destined to be a per- 
petual stimulus to faith, an unfailing quickener of spiritual energy 
among his many thousand readers in Europe and America. 

Besides the copious index which accompanies each volume, the liberal 
publishers have in their latest edition added a separate index volume of 
239 pages, which is the most complete example of the kind known to 
the writer. It includes not only the general contents of the five large 
volumes, but an analytical list of the citations from Christian and pagan 
authors found in the notes, as well as the citations from Scripture scat- 
tered through the work. Many of these citations are from works not 
to be found in this country, thus not only introducing the reader to the 
great writers on theology and to many of the records of the Christian 
Church, not otherwise accessible to him, but by the careful classifica- 
tion of the passages cited, under the names of the authors and their 
works, giving him an invaluable opportunity of knowing the tenor of 
their writings and the views they entertain. Houghton & Co’s edition 
of this work is brought out in a solid and splendid style, and no library 
can be regarded complete without it. 
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Eight Studies on the Lord’s Day. pp. 292. 1885. 

A rare combination of genius and modesty led the unknown author 
of this work to present it anonymously to a considerable number of 
Christian scholars. Their judgment was so emphatic in its recognition 
of the worth of the volume, that the publishers, having secured the au- 
thor’s consent, resolved to offer the book to the public through the or- 
dinary channels of trade. It is the freshest and by much the strongest 
treatise on this great practical theme, known to the writer. Its argu- 
ment for the divine Institution of the Lord’s Day is invincible. The 
discussion is not controversial, deals in no hackneyed platitudes, has 
nothing to say about the attitude of the Reformers and makes but a 
single passing allusion to the Puritan Sabbath. It claims to aim rather 
at pointing out methods of inquiry than at establishing results, but this 
aim is followed with such cleverness that the results are inevitable. 

We hope and we predict that these “Eight Studies’’ will become a 
standard on the subject which they treat so clearly, so thoroughly, and so 
completely in accord with Scripture and with reason. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
The Land and the Book ; or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Man- 
ners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. 


Lebanon, Damascus and Beyond Fordan. By William M. Thomson, 
D. D., Forty-five years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 147 Illus- 
trations and Maps. pp. 711. 1886. 

The two previous volumes of this magnificent work—‘‘Southern Pal- 
estine and Jerusalem’’ and ‘Central Palestine and Pheenicia’’ were 
mainly devoted to the Promised Land west of the Jordan. The present 
volume, which completes the series, relates to Lebanon, Damascus, Ba- 
shan, Gilead and the regions ‘‘beyond Jordan eastward,’’ countries 
which though not an integral part of the Holy Land, were closely con- 
nected with it, were among the first occupied by the patriarchs, or ta- 
ken possession of by the nation, and all most intimately associated with 
the Israelites in their social, civil and religious institutions, and in their 
secular history. All who take an interest in the study of the geography 
and natural productions, manners and customs, scenery and scenes of 
‘‘The Land and the Book,”’’ will find in these three royal volumes, ag- 
gregating 2000 pages, a complete library upon the subject. They leave 
nothing to be desired. They contain not only the observations of the 
author who has spent half a century in exploring the localities and 
noting the points of interest hallowed by association with the history 
of salvation, but also the most valuable archeological researches of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund of England, besides many important and interesting observations 
derived from the publications of eminent writers and travelers who 
have recently visited these countries. 
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Bible students can never forget the measure of obligation under which 
they are placed to Dr. Thomson by his painstaking examinations, his 
enthusiastic and picturesque descriptions and the judicious and satis- 
factory elucidation of many Scripture passages which this work offers. 
And many who have yearned, but without hope, that they might some 
day visit the blessed scenes of the Land of Promise, will rejoice that 
through the eyes of the author and by means of his graphic and faith- 
ful pen and the splendid pictorial illustrations which adorn these vol- 
umes, they may in their homes traverse the country from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and from the Mediterranean eastward far beyond the Jordan, and 
view the scenes of sacred story with a degree of pleasure and of profit 
which could scarcely be equaled by a personal tour extending over many 
years. As we pore over these lively pages and study these scenic views 
the Holy Land is not afar off, and to us inaccesible, but right before our 
eyes is expanded ‘‘the Canaan that we love,’’ and we seem to be mov- 
ing over the very soil trodden by the feet of the Divine and sailing over 
the waters that became calm before his voice and firm underneath his 
feet. 


The Holy Bible. Containing the Old and New Testaments translated 
out of the Original Tongues; being the Version set forth A. D. 1611, 
compared with the Most Ancient Authorities and Revised. 

This edition of the Revised Version has about 450 pages of quarto 
size, and includes the prefaces of the revision committee. It is printed 
in the excellent style that characterizes the books and periodicals of the 
Harpers, and, while the type is not large, the page is very attractive 
and distinct. As an edition containing the Revised Version alone, it is 
very desirable. 


Beyond the Grave. By Dr. Hermann Cremer, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Greifswald. Translated from the German by the 
Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D. D. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
A. A. Hodge, D. D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. pp. 149. 
1886. 

An excellent little volume on a dark but most interesting problem 
which only God’s word can solve, and which is treated here by an emi- 
nent student of God’s word both with reverence and devout loyalty to 
revealed truth. 


Strange Stories From History for Young People. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston, Author of ‘*Red Eagle,’? ‘“‘The Signal Boys,’’ &c.  Illus- 
trated. pp. 243. 1886. 

Most of these stories appeared originally in ‘‘Harper’s Young People.”’ 
They are ‘‘strange’’ not in the sense of being marvelous or weird, but be- 
cause they are unfamiliar to youthful readers and most of them relate 
deeds and occurrences somewhat out of the common. They are told in 
a sprightly manner and will be read with avidity and profit by the young. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

Daniel the Prophet. Nine Lectures delivered in the Divinity School of 
the University of Oxford. With copious notes by the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew,-and Canon of Christ 
Church. pp. 519, 8vo. 1885. (Bible Student’s Library). 


Any work of ability bearing on this important and much assailed book 
of the Bible is to be heartily welcomed by the theological world. Our 
English literature upon it has been deplorably meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. This reprint of Pusey is especially valuable. Called forth by the 
tide of British skepticism which some years ago was let loose upon the 
young and uninstructed, these lectures were primarily intended for the 
defense of the faith and the author’s fervent devotion to the truth glows 
upon every page. The student will find quite a contrast with the cold, 
critical and spiritless exposition which characterizes so many of the 
modern famous commentaries. While no less scholarly or instructive or 
helpful in the solution of the difficult problems connected with this 
prophetical book, Dr. Pusey’s work offers something to the heart as 
well as to the head. 

His expositions reveal a childlike simplicity that often remind one of 
Luther’s exegetical temper. He treats the sacred page like a learner 
rather than as a master. As a distinguished divine cleverly puts it: 
‘‘He seems to be on his knees as he studies — seeking only to know God’s 
meaning and desiring to do only God’s will.” 

Besides the body of the ‘Lectures’? the volume abounds in learned 
and critical notes, while the Preface must prove most refreshing and 
reassuring to all intelligent minds that have felt the force of Rational- 
istic attacks on God’s Revelation. Pusey’s High Church and Tractarian 
views are not even remotely broached in this volume. He is contend- 
ing here against other foes than those which confronted him in the An- 
glo-Catholic movement and he confines himself to the definite issue of 
maintaining the genuineness and authenticity of the Book of Daniel. 


The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, Explanatory and Practical, 
and Introduction to the several Books. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ’s Church. 
Vol. Il. Micah, Nahum, Habakuk, Haggai, Zephaniah, Zechariah and 
Malachi. 

The words of welcome with which we greeted the appearance of the 
first volume of Dr. Pusey’s Minor Prophets, we can with equal justice 
and pleasure accord to the second also. Its merits and popularity en- 
title it to the rank of a standard work. Although its leading object is not 
so much the critical examination and explanation of these books merely 
for the sake of criticism, and it is thus not in its principal features a 
book for scholars exclusively or chiefly, but has rather the practical aim 
of drawing from the minor prophets the wealth of revealed truth in a 
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form and shape best calculated to help the minister in his pulpit work, 
the Sunday-school superintendent and teachers in their preparations and 
other intelligent laymen in their private study of God’s word, it is very 
apparent to the close and observing reader that back of these more 
practical features lies a deep and thorough knowledge and appreciation 
of all that the best of modern criticism has been able to bring to bear 
on the interpretation of the minor prophets. It is not by any means a 
superficial work, even if it is rather practical in purpose, as is evident 
from the critical notes appended to nearly every page. The only pos- 
sible objection a reader could urge against the book is the rather arbi- 
trary assigning of one page of explanation to every two or three verses 
of the text. We think that in many cases these two or three verses 
could have been disposed of in half a column, while in other cases six 
or seven pages of exegesis would not have been too many. But even 
as matters stand, we know of no exegetical handbook on any portion of 
the Bible that can with better confidence be recommended to pastors, 
teachers and other learners of divine truth for constant study and ref- 
erence. G. H. S. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Being Extracts covering a Comprehensive 
Circle of Religious and Allied Topics. Edited by Revs. Canon H. D. 
M. Spence, M. A., Joseph S. Exell, M. A., Charles Neil, M. A. Vol. 
IV. pp. 523. 

Here we have another volume of this comprehensive and valuable 
work. It contains chapters xii, xiii, xiv, and xv, the first being devoted 
to ‘‘Jehovistic Names and Titles of God,’’ the second to ‘The Attri- 
butes of God,”’ the third to ‘‘Sins,’’ and the last to ‘‘Christian Dogmat- 
ics.”? The material is ‘‘gathered from the best available sources of all 
ages and all schools of thought,’’ the whole classified on a scientific 
basis and made convenient for reference and consultation. 

This work, when finished, will be a rich repository of religious and 
theological literature—more complete than any private library and more 
systematically arranged. The fourth volume closes with the 13420th 
thought, so that the publishers have nearly reached the half-way post. 
It is a great work, and the volume before us is surpassed by none of the 
preceding. We are ready to reiterate what we have said in previous 
notices. 


Apostolic Life, as revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By Joseph 
Parker, D. D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, Lon- 
don. Author of ‘“‘Ecce Deus,’’ ‘“‘The Paraclete,’’ “‘The Priesthood 
of Christ,’’ *“‘The Inner Life of Christ,’’ ‘“‘The Ark of God,” etc. 
Vol. Ill. pp. 357. 

This volume completes Dr. Parker’s sermons on ‘Apostolic Life.’’ 

It begins with the twentieth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Vor. XVI. No.1. 19 
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author’s reputation for vividness and suggestiveness of style is well sus- 
tained by this volume. He is, moreover, very happy in the titles given 
to the sermons and shows remarkable versatility in the prayers which 
respectively precede the sermons. His language is rich in rhetorical 
figures and in striking and poetic turns of thought. There are here 
forty-one sermons besides the prayers, a fair sized octavo volume, and 
yet the publishers have issued it at the low sum of $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Phila. 
A Layman’s Study of the English Bible, considered in its Literary and 

Secular Aspect. By Francis Bowen, LL. D., Alford Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Harvard College. pp 145. 

Leaving out of view, for the time, the relation of the Scriptures to 
religion and theology, the distinguished author of this small volume 
seeks to treat the Bible simply as an ‘English Classic.’’ Looking on 
the books which compose the Bible as ‘containing a body of history, 
poetry and philosophy, the study of which has done more than any 
other single cause to modify the course and happiness of thinking men 
on the earth, and to color and direct the whole course of modern civil- 
ization,’’ he holds that the study of the Bible is of essential value in 
right education. 

Prof. Bowen, after the introductory chapter, treats of The Narratives 
of the Old Testament, The Parables of our Lord, The Gospel Narra- 
tive, The Philosophy of the Bible, The Poetry of the Bible, The His- 
tory Contained in the Bible, and The Character and Institutions of Mo- 
ses. The literary qualities of the Scripture writings are indicated with 
clearness and force. Though Prof. Bowen, in his plan, disowns any 
purpose to treat of its religious relation, he has yet allowed himself to 
bring out his views pretty fully about the questions of revelation, in- 
spiration, divine authority, and other topics which are agitating the the- 
ology of the day. In his conception of it, the Bible being simply the 
collected literature of the Jews, zs not a revelation from God, but may 
be said, in a sense, to contain a revelation—rather, a series of revela- 
tions, the patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian. These revela- 
tions, with their primary theistic and ethical truths are to be searched 
out and discriminated, by our reason and moral sense, from the whole 
mass of this national literature, from the legendary stories and fictions 
in which they are imbedded. His whole handling is on the conception 
that the Bible is the collected body of the Jewish literature, through 
which there runs a divine teaching with which the various writers have 
mixed many legends and much private matter. 

Even on this low view of it, the author brings to view a surpassing 
work and glory in the Bible. Though he accounts it nothing more, he 
shows that it has given to the world the best things the world has, its 
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only correct theism, the true divine laws of ethical life, the only regen- 
erating truth for man. It is to be regretted, however, that Prof. Bow- 
en, while claiming to discuss the literary and secular worth of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, has adopted a treatment which tends to break down 
the unwary reader’s faith in their full divine authority. Apart from 
this the discussion is full of interest, richly suggestive and abounding 
in eloquent passages. It must be confessed, however, that the literary 
quality of this work is not equal to Prof. Bowen’s best. It bears marks 
of hasty or careless composition. 


Christ and Christianity Studies on Christology, Creeds and Cenfes- 
sions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday 
Observance, Religious Freedom, and Christian Union. By Philip 
Schaff. pp. 310. 1885. 

Quite a number of the papers which constitute these ‘‘studies’’ have 
already appeared, being printed papers or published addresses delivered 
on various occasions. Among these are the author’s inaugural address 
as Professor in the Union Theological Seminary ; his address before the 
students on the fourth centennial of Luther’s Birth; the ‘Consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions’? read at the First General Presbyterian 
Council in Edinburgh, 1877; the essay on the Christian Sabbath at the 
National Sabbath Convention at Saratoga, N. Y., 1863; The Develop- 
ment of Religious Freedom, and ‘‘the Discord and Concord of Christen- 
dom.’’ Other ‘studies’? are ‘Christ His own best Witness,’’ ‘*Creeds 
and Confessions,’’ *‘Slavery and the Bible,’’ etc. The longest discus- 
sion is that on *‘Christ in Theology,’’ tracing the doctrine of Christ’s 
Person in the Creeds and Confessions of the Church, and its develop- 
ment and modifications in modern dogmatics. They are interesting and 
valuable papers, and the author has done well to bring them together 
in permanent form. The views presented throughout are, of course, 
from the Reformed or Calvinistic standpoint. Dr. Schaff is broad and 
catholic in his temper, and seems disposed, indeed, to be fair in his rep- 
resentations of Lutheran theology, but his personal sympathies neces- 
sarily affect the comparative view. The volume deserves to be wel- 
comed as containing the mature views of its eminent author on the var- 
ious doctrinal and practical questions of which it treats. 


Sermons on the Christian Life. By John De Witt, D. D., Professor of 

Church History, Lane Theological Seminary. pp. 420. 

Here are twenty-seven sermons—all of decided merit though differ- 
ing somewhat in degree. They are of an eminently practical character 
with a good sub-stratum of doctrine underlying them, thus making what 
we conceive to be the right kind of sermon. The author, in his pre- 
face, makes a guasi apology because the style and language of his ser- 
mons often border on familiar conversation, and explains it by saying 
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that ‘a preacher feels that he is at liberty to indulge in abrupt turns of 

speech, in sentences rhetorically incomplete, and in repetitions which, 

in an essay, would be out of place.’’ No necessity for an apology here. 

It is one of the merits of the sermons that they are not like essays, but 

that they have been prepared on the principle that ‘the form of the ser- 

mon is determined by the relations of the preacher to his audience quite 
as much as it is by his theme.’’ Quite true; and it would be well if all 
sermons were less essay-like and more adapted to the relations between 
pastor and people. The title of these sermons shows that they were 
intended to promote the growth of the Christian in spiritual life. They 
are well adapted for that purpose and will prove profitable to every 
reader. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

A History of the United States, from the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By John Bach McMaster, Wharton School, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. In five volumes. Vol. ll. pp. 656. 

This volume embraces the period of our history from 1790 to 1803 - 
years full of interest and fraught with measures and events deeply affect- 
ing the welfare of our people and government. The first volume of this 
elaborate work was noticed in the QUARTERLY of July, 1883, and we are 
still further impressed by this volume with the merits then noticed. 
Among other things we then said: ‘The reader immediately feels the 
charms of its bright pages of closely marshalled facts and picturesque 
style. He finds his attention at once awakened by a fresh view of the 
history and progress of our country, and his interest held by the 
graphic and vigorous delineation with which the account proceeds. * * 
The scope of Prof. McMaster’s plan is similar to that so successfully 
pursued by Mr. Green in his exceedingly popular ‘History of the En- 
glish People.’ It leaves the common track of narrative of government 
and military affairs and turns to the affairs and life of the people.”’ 

In the execution of this plan the author has recourse, among other 
things, to the periodical literature of the day, and uses it freely—too 
freely, perhaps. He thus carries us back nearly a hundred years, and 
we live right in among the people of that period. We learn of their 
games, their gambling, their balls and dances, the character of their 
inns, election scenes, plantation life, their amusements in general, their 
methods of hospitality, as well as of their schools, the legislative de- 
bates and enactments, the national treaties, their estimate of public 
men, etc. On this last point, we fear Prof. McMaster has used the press 
too freely and given too much credit to its estimates and criticisms. We 
know how freely the papers use and abuse the names and reputations of 
our officials, and if we take them as our guide we will likely go wide of 
the mark. This may account for the author’s statement that Washing- 
ton, as a man, was not at all what we have had him pictured tous. We 
have only read of General Washington and President Washington, but 
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know very little of George Washington, he says, and more than hints 
of weaknesses and crooked ways that make him quite a different being 
from the model man we have so long heard about. In this field we 
should tread cautiously. Campaign literature and criticisms from the 
opposition press are very unreliable in forming our estimates of public 
men. 

We welcome this work as giving a comparatively full history of the 
period covered, in an interesting and graphic style, and especially as 
giving us an inside view of the people—how they lived, what were their 
occupations and amusements, the rise and progress of mechanical in- 
ventions, the improvements that have increased the conveniences of life, 
and many, very many other things that histories ordinarily say little or 
nothing about. It isa history of the Jeofple, just as its name indicates. 


LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA. 

Lectures on the Epistles. For Sundays and the Chief Festivals. By Jo- 
seph A. Seiss, D. D., LL. D., Author of ‘Lectures on the Gospels,”’ 
“On Daniel,’ ‘‘On Leviticus,’’ “‘On the Apocalypse,”’ etc. Complete 
in two voliimes. pp. 521, 534. 1885. 

These two fine volumes are a credit to the Lutheran pulpit. The au- 
thor of them has put much of his pulpit work into books, and they have 
been widely circulated and favorably received, giving his name an hon- 
orable prominence as both a preacher and a writer. But in this latest 
work he seems to have surpassed his previous efforts and has given 
what must be regarded as his chief work. 

No attempt had been made before this to prepare and publish a full 
series of discourses on the Gospels and Epistles for the Church Year 
for our own English-speaking Lutherans. There was an open space to 
be entered. The completion of these two volumes—following the two 
on the Gospels—has therefore covered this unoccupied ground. Dr. 
Seiss did well to undertake the task, as the result of his efforts shows. 

These lectures are marked by many excellences Their homiletical 
form is not indeed easily classified. The method of treating sections 
of scripture which constitute the lesson for the day, is, sometimes, to 
form its general topic into a theme and then discuss it under guidance 
of the chief statements of the passage, and, sometimes, to seize the 
leading distinct truths as topics and then unfold them. The discussion 
is characterized by directness, clearness and energy. We are greatly 
pleased with the prevailing earnest simplicity of the style—adapted to 
popular, easy apprehension. Their best quality of all is that they never 
turn aside from the steady aim to preach Christ as ‘“‘the way, the truth 
and the life.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to say, however, that we dissent from some of 
Dr. Seiss’ teaching on the order and relations of Christ’s second com- 
ing. We would prefer to have these fine lectures thoroughly conformed 
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to the teaching of our Church on this subject. But the excellences of 
his work are so many and high that we forbear pressing any adverse 
criticism of this feature. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK. 

Standard Classical Atlas. For Schools and Colleges. With an Alpha- 
betical Index giving the Latitudes and Longitudes of nearly 10,000 
Places. 

Beginning with a map of the world as known to the people of two 
thousand years ago, and closing with a map of the Roman empire in its 
widest extent, this atlas contains the maps of the several divisions of 
Europe, Asia and Africa—more than twenty-five in all—on fine, heavy 
paper and well bound. They are all of marked excellence, sharp in out- 
line and printed in the best style. To the classical student, and indeed 
to any reader of ancient history, they will be a help and delight. The 
whole atlas is unsurpassed by anything of the kind we have seen. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 

Half Hours with the Lessons of 1886. Chapters on the Bible Texts 
chosen for Sabbath-school study during 1886 in connection with the 
International Lesson Series, by Twenty-four Presbyterian Clergymen. 
pp- 464. 

Among the clergymen that prepared these contributions to the Study 
of the International Lessons for tne present year are Drs. Hall, Her- 
rick Johnson, A. E. Kittredge, Howard Crosby, A. T. Pierson, T. L. 
Cuyler and others who with these rank among the most eminent and 
popular preachers of the country. It were hard to find anywhere more 
substantial help pressed in so small a compass. 


Scotland's Influence on Civilization. By Rev. Leroy J. Halsey, D. D., 
LL. D., author of ‘Literary Attractions of the Bible,’ ‘The Beauty 
of Immanuel,”’ ‘Living Christianity,’”’ etc. pp. 256. 

Although Scotland does not now fill much space on the page of polit- 
ical history, it was once quite otherwise. Her past national history, 
and what she has been and is now in theology, in science, in philoso- 
phy, in art, in the pulpit, in higher education, in general literature, 
make a record which may well kindle the pride of any people. The in- 
fluence of all this on civilization is told, and well told, in these pages. 
The interest is well sustained throughout, and the book will be laid 
down with the regret that there is not more of it. 


In His Steps: A Book for Young Christians setting out to follow Christ. 
By J. R. Miller, author of **Week-Day Religion,’’ ‘‘Home-Making,”’ 
etc. pp. 120. 

As the title page indicates, this little book is intended for young 

Christians, and an excellent one it is. The lesson taught is, to follow 
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in Christ’s steps and strive to attain his likeness. In ten chapters this 
lesson is inculcated in the duty of beginning well; in taking the Chris- 
tian life as the ideal; in living for God in holy consecration; in meet- 
jng temptation; in the helps found in prayer, the Bible, and the Church’s 
services, etc. There are few books that can more profitably be put into 
the hands of young church members. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

The Period of The Reformation, 1517-1648. By Ludwig Hauser. 
Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the University 
of Giessen. Translated by Mrs. C. Sturge. New Edition, complete 
in one volume. pp. 702. 1885. 


In a former notice of this volume the QUARTERLY expressed its ap- 
preciation of it as a standard, impartial and evangelical work on the 
Reformation Period. The press generally has given a high estimate of 
the work and the demand for it must have been very considerable to 
justify a new American edition so soon. It covers a most important 
epoch, the interest in which is constantly increasing and it offers to 
students the ‘attractive merit of compactness. 

The present edition is on heavier paper with a wider margin than the 
previous one and has the impress of the University Press, Cambridge. 
‘‘Geissen’’ on the title-page is evidently a misprint for ‘“Giessen,’’ where 
Oncken is Professor of History. 


Parables of the Lake, or the Seven Stories of Jesus by the Sea of Gali- 
lee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. 
pp. 202. 1885. 

Dr. Macduff’s wonderful powers of description and narration appear 
to very good effect in these explanations of the seven beautiful parables 
spoken by Jesus at the Lake of Gennesaret. He has evidently studied 
the great Master’s method of illustrating divine truths by homely pic- 
tures and stories and has thus acquired the capacity of reproducing the 
Saviour’s parables and setting them in the circumstances and forms of 
thought that mark the life of to-day. The bright little volume is de- 
signed for and well adapted to young readers and will be read with deep 
interest not only by them but by many of riper years. 


Metaphors in the Gospels. A Series of Short Studies, by Donald Fra- 
ser, D. D., author of ‘‘Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy 
Scripture,’’ etc. pp. 374. 1885. 

This work is in its contents not unlike the above but it covers much 
more material and covers it ina different manner. Dr. Frazer takes up 
all the metaphors employed by the great Teacher, that is, all his say- 
ings that possess the element of analogy and comparison, and gives on 
each one a brief expository discourse, the character of which is didac- 
tic rather than hortatory. These expositions are sober yet very suggest- 
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ive and often striking. Take for an example his interpretation of the 
‘keys’? being given to Peter. What amass of error is swept away by 
the single statement that to Peter it was granted first to open the door 
of faith to the Jews at Jerusalem; next to the Samaritans, a kind of in- 
termediate people ; and finally to the Gentiles. 

We know of nothing on this phase of the Gospel so complete and so 
helpful. Ministers and all who impart spiritual instruction will find it 
a most excellent vade mecum. To them it serves the two-fold purpose 
of opening the richness of divine truth contained in these similitudes 
and of furnishing them with the highest models of conveying and illu- 
minating religious instruction. Were the Saviour’s method of impart- 
ing saving doctrine studied more and the style of illustration he em- 
ployed followed by all who preach in His name, we should witness not 
only larger audiences but also greater moral results. 


The Hebrew Feasts in their relation to recent critical hypotheses con- 
cerning the Pentateuch. By William Henry Green, Professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. (The Newton Lectures for 1885). 
PP- 329- 

When the bold and reckless theories of Reuss, Wellhausen and Kue- 
nen on the ‘‘Higher Criticism”’ first shocked the American mind through 
the writings of Professor Robertson Smith, it was as creditable to our 
scholarship as it was gratifying to a believing Church to find that we 
had amongst us men fully competent to grapple with this daring and 
dangerous foe. None of these rendered abler and more effective ser- 
vices in exploding the hypotheses concerning the composite character 
of the Pentateuch than the Princeton Nestor, whose able articles in the 
Presbyterian Review and the Princeton Review (published in book form: 
‘*Moses and the Prophets,’”’ by Carters in 1883) were among the first 
published in America in defense of the antiquity and unity of the Pen- 
tateuch. The purpose of the present lectures is to test Wellhausen’s 
hypothesis by an examination of the Hebrew Feasts. Their result 
shows that it finds no support from that quarter. While one of its 
main defences, it is really worth nothing. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
For Sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washington and 

Lee University. pp. 515. 

Just the book for bright youths. Leaving the beaten path of simply 
recording battles and chief events in the history of the nation, Prof. 
Harrison has culled from these what is of real importance and interwo- 
ven with them much of the mythology of the Greeks, their fine stories, 
how they lived, interspersing it all with stirring and illustrative anec- 
dotes. He has pursued this plan in accord with the sentiment of 
Froude, that ‘‘not all things are worth relating, or all historical figures 
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worth describing; but some things and some persons deserve to be 
commemorated eternally.”’ On this principle of selection and following 
the chronology so far as it can be done with confidence, he has here 
given a story that is as fascinating as a romance. This volume belongs 
to the series entitled ‘“‘The Story of the Nations.’’ If the others in the 
series prove as good as this, it will make a most desirable historical set 
of books. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Angsburg Songs for Sunday Schools and other Services. pp. 208. 

This singing book has been prepared by a committee appointed by 
the General Synod and published by the Lutheran Publication Society, 
and for these reasons may very properly be urged upon our Sunday- 
schools. It is not expected, however, to be accepted on these grounds, 
but to commend itself on its own merits. This it willdo. The topical 
index shows that due regard has been had for the church year, espe- 
cially the leading festivals, and the Order of Service at the beginning, 
as also the Matin and the Vesper Service at the close, are in full accord 
with the genius and spirit of the Lutheran Church. The hymns and 
songs have been judiciously selected, nonsense being excluded, however 
fascinating the jingle may be, and sound religious sentiment being made 
the sive gua non of acceptance. We notice with gratification, that 
much of the music has been composed by some of our Lutheran clergy- 
men. The times are ripe for the book, and we believe it will meet a 
long felt want in the Church. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MASS. 
Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as related to the Religious 

Character. By Edwards A. Park, D. D. pp. 390. 

Dr. Park’s wide reputation for profound learning naturally leads to 
great expectations as to anything coming from his pen. And he does 
not- disappoint. These discourses are worthy of his name. ‘They 
were preached,”’ he says in the preface, “during the years when the au- 
thor was delivering his theological lectures. They were connected with 
his lectures, as they were designed to exhibit certain practical relations 
of certain theological doctrines, to show that the doctrines were to be 
revered for their use in religious experience as well as for their har- 
mony with sound reason and divine inspiration.’’ This purpose is ap- 
parent throughout and well sustained. There are fourteen sermons on 
the following subjects: The Indebtedness of the State to the Clergy; 
The Prominence of the Atonement; The Revelation of God in His 
Works; The Power of the Gospel; Union with Christ; Eternity of 
God; All the Moral Attributes of God Comprehended in His Love; 
The Design of God in His Work of Creation: The System of Moral 
Influences in which Men are Placed ; The Gospel Preached to the Poor ; 
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Conscience ; Influences affecting the Character of Christ considered as 
a Man; The Sorrow of the Redeemer in Anticipation of His Death; 
The Righteous Man’s Satisfaction with the Character of God. These 
are themes, and here are discourses suited to the themes. The outlines 
of the sermons in the table of contents are a good feature. 

The line of thought and method of treatment are of such high char- 
acter that these discourses will be appreciated only by men of more 
than average intelligence. They would likely seem very dull and intol- 
erably long to more than half of an ordinary congregation. But to 
thinking men of fair grasp of mind they will be highly interesting and 
full of profit. In them will be found a large part of a treatise on didac- 
tic theology, though without the systematic treatment of formal lec- 
tures, Dr. Park’s aim being to get away from the formal and technical 
and to show the practical bearings of the doctrines. He has succeeded. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
The Lord’s Day: Its Universal and Perpetual Obligation. A Premium 

Essay. By A. E. Waffle, M. A. 

This book is popular in tone, written for the public rather than for 
scholars, though it shows considerable research into and familiarity 
with English works upon the subject. Save through the medium of 
translations, the author appears ignorant of German thought and dis- 
cussion. He is a thorough-going Sabbatarian and ably argues his view. 
He is clear in his reasoning and statements, full of apt illustration, but 
inclined to redundancy and repetition which detract from both the in- 
terest and effect of the book. 

The first portion on the necessity of the Sabbath is inductive in its 
character. Out of the demands of the physical, intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious and social nature of man the Sabbath-need comes. The second 
part seeks to demonstrate that the Sabbath was made for all men, since 
it was from the creation a primary moral fact, since it is a part of the 
moral law, which has never been repealed. The day has been changed 
from the seventh to the first, but not the purpose or command. 

He then reviews the theories which seek to found the observance of 
the Lord’s day on other grounds than the command itself and, after 
pointing out the distinctions between the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s 
day, concludes with thoughtful and timely suggestions in regard to what 
may and what may not be done on Sunday. 

With it all, the mere fact that it is necessary to write a book of four 
hundred pages to show the divine obligation of the Sabbath indicates 
that the observance of the Lord’s day is on somewhat different grounds 
from the other commands of the moral law. The latter commend them- 
selves decisively to the conscience and are received of all well-disposed 
men. The law of the Sabbath rests upon other reasons. The Jewish 
Sabbath is abolished. The Lord’s day of apostolic institution remains, 
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in which the law of the Sabbath, so far as it is not special, determina- 
tive and typical but involves the essential principles of rest and service 
of God, continues and is binding on Christians. 

This book is profitable and is a strong treatise, specially adapted to 
the general reader, upon a subject which should be enforced with spe- 
cial emphasis upon this self-seeking and worldly generation that scru- 
ples not to rob God of His day. C. S. A. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Young Folks’ History of the Roman Empire. By William Shep- 
pard. Illustrated. pp. 478. 


After a chapter on the causes which led to the formation of the Ro- 
man Empire, this history begins with the reign of Augustus, B. C. 27. 
and closes with the fall of the empire in A. D. 476, the line of emper- 
ors ending with Romulus Augustulus. It is written ina style that will 
be sure to enlist the interest of the young reader, and the publisher and 
book-binder have combined to make it attractive in every way. The 
sixteen illustrations and the map of the Roman empire in its widest ex- 
tent are fine. We notice that, while the author gives credit to Gibbon, 
Keightley and four or five others, he says nothing about Tacitus; and 
yet whole pages, here and there, are little less than close translations 
from the annals and histories of that author. We were particularly 
struck with this in reading pp. 47-52, and in the reigns of Vitellius, 
Vespasian, and a few of their successors. This is a good source to 
draw from, but credit might as well be given. This is a good book to 
put into the hands of bright boys of fourteen years and over. 


AM. S. S. UNION, 1122 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land. By Rev. David Van Horne, 
D. D., author of ‘“‘The Mountain Boy of Wildhaus; a Life of Ulric 
Zwingli,”’ etc. pp. 352. 

Palestine will never cease to have an interest for the Bible reader, 
and books of travel through the Holy Land will always attract him. Of 
the smaller volumes that have appeared the one under review is excel- 
lent, and, as it seems specially adapted for young readers, it should find 
its way into the S. S. library. Valuable notes are added by editor Rice, 
of the Am. S. S. Union, and the illustrations are good—many of them 
quite superior. The book is written in an easy and vivid style, main- 
taining interest throughout. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Stall’s Lutheran Year Book for 1886 has been increased in size and 
improved by a number of new features. The price, however, remains 
the same—z25 cents per copy. It can be had from Rev. S. Stall (Lancas- 
ter, Pa.), himself, or from any Lutheran publication house in the United 
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States. Its full and carefully compiled statistics are of the highest 
value. 

Christ’s Descent into Hell. A sermon, by Rev. P. C. Henkel, D. D., 
President of Concordia College, Conover, N. C. 


A Brief History of the Beginning of the Mission Work in Nicome- 
dia by the American Board of Foreign Missions. By Rev. Garabed 
Nergararian. 

Synodal Bericht, verhandlungen der deutschen evang-luth. Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio, und anderen Staaten. Michigan Districts. A.D. 1885. 
Luth. Concordia Verlag. 

An Address on Parental Instruction and Government, delivered before 
the West Branch Conference of the Susquehanna Synod. By Rev. W. 
H. Gotwald, A. M. 

ALMANACS. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year Book. Lutheran Publication Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia. 

Der Lutherische Kirchen-Kalender. German Publication House, 
Chicago, III. 

Evangelische Kalender. Hrsg. von der Evangel. Synode von Nord- 
America. Past. R. Wobus, St. Charles, Mo. pp. 128. 
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